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THE KAMIS, OR NATIONAL RELIGION OF JAPAN. 
By M. A. BRUHMET. 
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A Tort, oR SACRED GATEWAY. 


WHEN observing the habits of the Japanese, we 
have often asked ourselves what was the origin of 
this interesting people; but we have never arrived 
at asatisfactory answer. Comparative philologists 
alone will be able to solve the problem in some 
degree, but there is a wide field of inquiry before 
them, for it will be necessary to go back as far as 
the nomadic Tartars of Turania; perhaps it may 

VoL. XIIL.—11 


be necessary to direct inquiries into the languages 
of the Malayan Peninsula and the Indian Archi- 
pelago, and we have no doubt the result will prove 
that there is no connection between the Chinese 
and Japanese races, the two languages appearing 
to us to have no relationship. It is true that the 
supposition of the Japanese Archipelago having 
been peopled by a Chinese emigration naturally 
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suggests itself to the mind, and we will even admit 
that there may have been, in very ancient times, 
relations between the Corea, the north of Japan, 
the Kuriles, and even Kamschatka; for this chain 
of islands, extending from the Asiatic t6 the 
American Continent, seems 
like the dismantled arches 
of a gigantic bridge, and 
suggests the idea of their 
having been successively 
peopled. But the southern 
isles of Japan appear to us 
rather to have been colo- 
nized by emigrants who 
came from still further 
south. Sea currents have 
probably played an impor- 
tant part in the still mys- 
terious, history of emigra- 
tions ; by this means many 
voyages of surprising length 
have been accomplished. 
All the European residents 
in Yokohama know of the 
Japanese interpreter, Jo- 
seph Hico, who once, when 
out fishing with some mem- 
bers of his family, was driv- 
en out to sea by a gust of 
wind, and caught by the 
great equatorial current 
which washes the south and 
east coasts of Japan, and 
describes a curve of some 
thousands of leagues to 
California. The unfortu- 
nate fishermen were carried 
far into the Pacific in a 
northeasterly direction; 
but they fortunately met an 
American vessel which res- 
cued them, and landed 
them at San Francisco. 
Navigation between China 
and Japan is difficult and dangerous, a counter 
current of cold water issuing from the icy seas 


the channel which separates the two countries, 
whilst the great current of warm water proceed- 
ing from the Indian Ocean through the Straits 
of Malacca and Sunda, runs from southwest to 


A MENDICANT PRIEST. 


_ northeast, and spends itself, not on the Chinese 


coast, but, as we have already said, on the southern 


_and eastern coasts of Japan, and on the north- 


western shores of America. 

The first Europeans who landed in Japan were 
three Portuguese deserters ; 
they embarked in a native 
junk from one of the ports 
of Siam, were driven out 
to sea in a gale, and car- 
ried by the equatorial cur- 
rent to the southern shore 
of the island of Kinsiu, in 
the year 1542. The very 
same thing happened to the: 
famous Portuguese adven- 
turer, Fernando Mendez 
Pinto, with his two com- 
panions, Diego Zeimoto 
and Christopher Borello ; 
when leaving Macoa, in a 
Chinese junk, they were 
cast on the Japanese island 
of Tanegasima in 1543. In 
connection with this sub- 
ject, it may not be uninter- 
esting to recall the fact that 
at one time the island of 
Java, with its dependen- 

SS cies, formed a powerful em- 

pire, which carried on com- 
SS mercial intercourse, on one 
pene with Madagascar and 
Arabia, and on the other as 

far as China and the archi- 
pelagoes in its neighbor- 
hood. It is in this direc- 

tion, and on the region 
peopled by the Malay race 

in general, that our thoughts 
involuntarily turn whenever 

we observe any unlooked- 

for analogy between the 
public manners or domestic 
habits of the Japanese and people of Java. We 


| merely throw out these remarks by way of sug- 
near the North Pole, and flowing south through | 


gestion, as the whole subject as yet belongs 
to the domain of conjecture. The natives them- 
selves, when interrogated on this point, give noth- 
ing but evasive answers; either from ignorance. 
or from repugnance to unveil to profane eyes the 





sanctuary of their national traditions. 
these have remained entirely unknown, for, on the 
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Not that | spirit. 


existence, but they were not revealed, except in 
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Each of these three gods had a separate 


contrary, they have been the object of consider- | their spirit and nature. Gradually a work of sepa- 


able research both by Roman Catholic missionaries 


| ration took place in chaos; 


the subtle atoms 


and by physicians in the service of the Dutch East | quickly rolled away, and formed the celestial vault 


India Company, The 
**Archives of Nip- 
pon,’’ published by 
T. de Siebold, con- 
tain some remarkable 
fragments of Japa- 
nese literature, de- 
voted to cosmogony 
and national history. 
But such fragmentary 
gleanings, however 
conscientiously they 
may have been ob- 
tained and put to- 
gether, are not cal- 
culated to give us the 
key to a civilization 
so complete in all its 
ramifications as that 
of the Japanese. 
The Japanese his- 
tory of the creation, 
as they receive it 
from their priests 
and annalists, is as 
interesting as it is 
singular. It is only 
by adhering to their 
own account that an 
idea can be formed 
of the Japanese cos- 
mogony. 
In the beginning 
there was neither 
heaven nor earth; 
the elements of all 
things formed a con- 
fused liquid mass, 
like the contents of 
an egg in which the 
white and yolk have been mixed together. 
From the midst of this chaos there sprang forth 
a God, who is called the Supreme Being, and 
whose throne is in the midst of heaven. After- 
wards came God the Creator, who is over all crea- 
tion, and then God the Creator, who is the sublime 


PILGRIMS. 


overhead. The grosser atoms agglomerated slowly 
into a solid body; and thus the earth was not 
formed till long after the heavens. While the ter- 
restrial matter still floated like a fish sporting on 
the surface of the waters, or like the image of the 
moon trembling on the limpid wave, there ap- 
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peared floating between earth and sky something | hidsi-ni, no Mikoto, and his companion ; Oo-to- 
like a branch of a thorn-tree, endowed with mo- | tsi, no Mikoto, and his companion ; Omo-taru, no 
tion, and capable of being transformed. It was | Mikoto, and his companion; and lastly, Izanaghi, 











AMMA. 


changed into three gods, their names being Kuni- , no Mikoto, and his companion Izanami. There 
toko-datsi, no Mikoto ; Kuni-Satsu-tsi, no Mikoto; | is a legend concerning Izanaghi and Izanami. 
and Toyo-Kumu-su, no Mikoto. | One day Izanaghi, the seventh of the celes- 

After these three principal gods, there were | tial gods, determined to call into existence a 
four couples of gods and goddesses, namely, Wu- | lower world. He felt attracted towards the new 
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creation which he saw rising from the waves of the 
ocean, and proposed to his divine companion, 
Izanami, to descend with him to earth. The god- 
dess willingly accepted his invitation, and the 


rocks of Sikok, and on the other by the fertile 
shores of Nippon. Having reached it, they could 
not sufficiently enjoy the charms of this delightful 


retreat; now wandering through fields enameled 
SCG G|CG_6’€6. 
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BONZES PRAYING. 


celestial pair, leaning on the balustrade of their | 
ethereal dwelling, considered what part they would 
select for their intended peregrination. Looking 
down on the inner sea of Japan, they with one 
accord made choice of the beautiful isle of Awadsi, 
resting like a basket of leaves and flowers on the | 
calm, deep water, protected on one side by the 


with flowers, now climbing hills to breathe the 
fragrance of myrtle and orange groves, or sitting 
on the bank of a cascade, the murmur of whose 
waters blended with the warbling of birds, The 
middle of the island contained high mountains, 
whose summits were crowned with shady pines, 
_ camphor-trees, and other aromatic shrubs; and 
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whose sides were pierced with grottoes carpeted 
with moss, and curtained by waving plants. On 
beholding these beauties, which they had them- 
selves evoked from the elements, it seemed to them 
that a terrestrial existence was not unworthy of 
the gods themselves. 

Days, seasons, years passed away, and a group 
of gay children sported around the divine couple, 
on the threshold of their dwelling in a smiling 
valley. But as they grew up a veil of sadness 
clouded the vision of their parents; they could 
not ignore the fact that all that is born on earth is 
subject to death, and that their children must 
sooner or later submit to the inevitable law. The 
tender Izanami trembled at the thought; she 
could not realize the fact that she must one day 
close the eyes of her children, and yet continue to | 
enjoy immortality herself; indeed, she would | 
rather descend with them into the grave. Izanaghi 
resolved to put an end toa position which daily 
became more painful, and accordingly persuaded 
his companion to return with him to their celes- 
tial abode, before their happiness should be inter- 
rupted by the sight of death, urging that, although 
their children could not accompany them, he 
might leave them a legacy which would enable 
them to hold as much intercourse with them as 
their mortal nature permitted, 

When the time for parting had come, he ex- 
horted them to dry their tears, and listen to his 
last wishes. He commenced by describing, in 
language more than human, the perfect and un- 
changiug happiness which is enjoyed by the in- 
habitants of heaven; he pictured it as a star, 
which, although far beyond their reach, appeared 
as though they could touch it from the top of 
a lofty mountain which bounded the horizon. 
‘*Thus,’’ he added, ‘without possessing that 
happiness which belongs only to a higher sphere, 
it depends on yourselves whether you will enjoy | 
the contemplation and anticipation of it by faith- | 
fully attending to my commands.”’ At these words | 
he raised, in his right hand, the disc of polished 
silver which had so often reflected the image of 
his divine helpmate, and making his children | 
kneel before him, he continued, in a solemn voice: 
**T leave you this precious relic; it will recall to 
you the beloved features of your mother, but it 
will also show you your own image, which will 
suggest a humiliating comparison. Do not, how- 
ever, give yourselves up to vain regrets, but en-. 




















| image of her whom you will no longer see on 


deavor to assimilate yourselves to the heavenly 


earth, Every morning place yourselves on your 
knees before the mirror; it will show you the 
wrinkles engraved on your foreheads by some. 
earthly care, or the agitation produced by some 
deadly passion. When these marks are effaced, 
and you are restored to serenity, offer up your 
prayer to us without hypocrisy; for be assured that 
the gods read your hearts as easily as you read the 
image reflected in the mirror. If during the day 
you feel excited to emotions of anger, impatience, 
envy, or covetousness, which you are unable to re- 
sist, hasten to the sanctuary, and there renew your 
morning ablutions, your prayers and meditations. 
Finally, when retiring to rest each night, let your 
last thought be an act of self-examination and an 
aspiration towards that better world to which we 
have gone before you.”’ 

Here the legend ends; but tradition adds that 
on the spot where they received the farewells of 
their divine parents, the children of Izanaghi 


| raised an altar of cedar wood, adorned only by 
| Izanami’s mirror and two vases made of bamboo 


trunks, containing bouquets of her favorite flowers. 
A simple square hut, thatched with rushes, pro- 
tected the rustic altar; in bad weather it was 
closed by sliding shutters. There the children of 
Izanaghi celebrated, morning and evening, the 
worship taught them by their father. They lived 
on earth from generation to generation for a 
period of from two to three million years, and be- 
came in their turn immortal Xamis, happy spirits, 
worthy of divine honors. Science confirms tradi- 
tion, and proves that, six centuries before Christ, 
there existed’ a religion in Japan, peculiar to it, 


| and which had never been practiced elsewhere, as 


is observed by Kzempfer, and which is preserved 
to the present time, although in an altered form 
and in an inferior position to other sects of later 
origin.. It is the worship of the Kamis, and has 
since received various names, borrowed from the 
Chinese language. It cannot be regarded as the 


| worship of the spirits of their ancestors in general, 


nor of the ancestors of particular families. The 
spirits worshipped under the name of Kamis belong 


certainly to the mythological or heroic legend 


which reflects glory upon certain existing families, 


_ but they are especially national genii, the protect- 
ors of Japan and its inhabitants. 


Besides, who 
could the primitive Kamis have been if not the 
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fabylous persons of the national cosmogony, and 
some others of secondary rank, those genii and 


mythological heroes who receive divine homage | 


in various parts of Japan, where chapels were 
erected in their honor in very remote periods? 
These rustic buildings are known by the name of 
mias, and the most celebrated of them are in the 
southwest portion of the archipelago, which ap- 


says, ‘*is a low, mean looking building with a 
thatched roof, situated in a wide plain. Great 
care is taken to preserve it in its original condi- 
tion, as a monument of the extreme poverty of the 
founders, ‘the first men,’ as the Japanese style 
them. The temple contains only a mirror of cast 
metal, polished in the native fashion, and pieces 
of cut paper round the walls. The mirror is placed 
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FUNERAL CEREMONIES. 


pears to have been the cradle of Japanese civiliza- 
tion. Even in these days, and especially in spring, 
thousands of people flock there from all parts of the 
Empire. The chapel dedicated to Ten-sjoo-dai- 
zin, in the country of Isyé, is supposed to be the 
most authentic memorial of the primitive religion 
of the Japanese. Kempfer asserts that the Sin- 
toistes (which is the Chinese name for this sect) 
make a pilgrimage to Isyé once a year, or at least 
once in their lives. 


there as an emblem of the all-seeing eye of the 
Great Being they worship; the cut white paper 
represents the purity of the place, and reminds 
worshippers that they must present themselves 
with pure hearts and bodies cleansed from all 
stain.”’ 

This account, remarkable as it is, is far from 
giving a perfect idea of the architectural type 


_ to which the Kami temples belong. The temple 


‘‘The Temple of Isyé,”’ he | 


of Isyé belongs to a period when art was in its in- 
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fancy, and had not attained the purer form which 
it took under the first Mikados, Its essential 
characteristics are the following : 

In the first place, the situation of the building is 
a special point, a picturesque spot being always 
chosen, and one where there are plenty of full- 
grown trees, with a fine avenue of pines or cedars 
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a spring, a gigantic tree, a fantastic rock, are to 
Japanese the objects of pious veneration or super- 
stitious terror, according as their minds are more 
or less influenced by the Buddhist demonology, 
and the donzes give expression to these popular 
feelings by creating a Tori in the neighborhood of 
any of these remarkable objects. Sometimes they 











KAMI WORSHIP ON THE SEASHORE, 


generally leading up to it, and it is always ap- | 


proached by one of the Toris, or sacred gateways. 
These are formed of two pillars bent towards each 
other in such a way as to meet in an acute angle 
where they not terminated at a certain height by 
two cross-bars, the upper one being stronger than 
the other, and having its ends slightly bent up- 
wards. ‘The Tori always denotes the vicinity of a 
temple, a chapel, or some other sacred place. 
What we call natural curiosities, such as a grotto, 


place a number of these Toris at certain intervals 
along the avenue leading to a temple, thus repro- 
ducing, with rustic simplicity, the architectural 
idea which we see embodied in the Greek propy- 
lzum and the Colonnade of St. Peter’s at Rome. 
The mias are usually built on a hill, which is 
sometimes artificial, and faced with walls of Cy- 
clopean construction; they are ascended by a 


| Staircase, at the foot of which is the chapel for 
| ablutions, consisting merely of a roof covering a 
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stone basin, which i is oy full of water. 
tual temple is raised one or two yards from the 
ground, supported by four massive pillars, and 
surrounded, like most Japanese houses, by a ve- 
randa, which is reached by several steps, It is 
built of wood, closed on three sides and open in 
front, although furnished with movable shutters, 
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| building. 
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~The ac- | the anes is not the least original part of it; it 


may be of thatch, slates, or tiles, but the frame- 
work is always of the same shape—it slopes gradu- 
ally on both sides, and bends outwards towards 
the base, where it projects over the veranda; and 
its height is greatly disproportioned to that of the 
It is finished at the top of each gable 





RELIGIOUS PROCESSION. 


which can be closed when necessary. The inte- 
rior of the sanctuary is therefore exposed to view, 
and its severe simplicity is not without an elegance 
of its own, the wood: work being brilliantly clean, 
and the mats with which the floor is covered of 
the finest quality. 

The metal disc which decorates the altar is 
effective from its simplicity ; and there are no 


hangings, statues, or images to distract the atten- 


tion and interfere with meditation. The roof of 


| by two pieces of wood in the shape of a St. 


An- 
drew’s cross, and along the point of the roof small 
spindle-shaped pieces of wood are placed at inter- 
vals, a style of ornament of which we have never 
been able to discover the object. The strips of 
white paper mentioned by Kempfer are still in 
use amongst the various sects, and are suspended 
to the walls of the temples, the lintels of the 
houses, and to the straw ropes which they hang 
in the neighborhood of some of their sacred 
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places, and in the streets on religious festivals. 
Still we are inclined to believe that the use of this 
consecrated paper is an importation of Buddhism, 
as the priests of that religion make use of little 
strips of wood, surmounted by a tuft of paper- 
ribbon, like a holy-water-sprinkler, which they 
have before them on entering the temple and ap- 





ZINMU. 


proaching the altar to purify the air from evil 
influences ; and this has, doubtless, led to the cus- 
tom in some of the Kami temples of placing one 
of these sprinklers on a step of the altar before the 
sacred mirror. 

Among innovations more or less recent, we may 
mention, first, the introduction at the entrance of 
some of the mias, of two mythological figures in 
bronze, representing, under fantastic forms, a dog 
and a kind of unicorn, both crouching on their 
hind legs, and symbolizing, it is said, the two 
purifying elements of fire and water; and next, 
the custom of placing a wooden coffer at the foot 








of the altar to receive offerings, which sometimes 
has a grated cover, to prevent the pieces of money 
which are thrown in being taken out except by 
the priests, who keep the key ; but it as often has a 
solid cover surrounded by a ledge, on which the 
devotees throw their ‘‘ zenis’’ (little iron coins) © 
wrapped in paper. Besides these, we have some- 
times noticed a gong, or a bunch of little bells 
suspended to the front of the temples to enable 
visitors to summon the priests when absent from 
the altar. 

The fact that these objects have been lately in- 
troduced into the Kami worship is plainly proved 
by the circumstance that their religion had ori- 
ginally no priesthood. The primitive mias were, 
as we have seen, memorial chapels, raised in honor 
of national heroes. The chief of a country which 
could boast of one of these monuments watched 
over its preservation, but no priest served its altar, 
and no privileged sect interposed between the 
worshipper and the object of his adoration. The 
act of worship performed before the mirror of 
Izanami was not limited to the Kami of the parti- 
cular chapel, but through him to the gods whom 
he represented ; consequently the temple was free 
to every one, and there was an utter absence of 
ceremony in worship. This state of things has 
not been preserved; the younger members of 
families were charged first with the superinten- 
dence, and afterwards with the service of the sa- 
cred place. By degrees processions, litanies, 
offerings, and even miraculous images were intro- 
duced. The priests assumed the surplice during 
the performance of service, but resumed their 
usual dress and arms on quitting the sacred pre- 
cincts; they did not form themselves into a dis- 
tinct caste or class, but instituted an inferior 
brotherhood, of a monastic character, especially 
devoted to the service of pilgrims, and called 
Kanouses. The deviation of the Kami worship 
from its original purity may be attributed to two 
causes ; first, to the foundation of the power of the 
Mikado, and in the second place, to the introduc- 
tion of Buddhism into Japanese society. 

The descendant of the Japanese Kamis was 
naturally chosen to be the head of the national 
religion, for this had no priesthood. The Mikados 
created a hierarchy of functionaries, invested with 
the sacerdotal character and charged with all the 
details of public worship. They were the guard- 
ians of the temples and their treasures, and ar- 
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ranged the sacred and patriotic festivals, the | other in raising monument: of their special form 
funeral ceremonies and the preservation of the of religion. Thus, when Buddhism was imported 
cemeteries. All the high dignitaries were chosen | from China and was assured of the Mikado’s pro- 
from among the members of the imperial family. | tection, on condition of doing him homage as 
Everything concerning the service of the court | spiritual head of the Empire, it quickly outdid the 
was arranged in the same way, and the court ac- | Kami religion in splendor. The Japanese Bud- 


quired an exclusively clerical aspect, the chiefs of | dhists have adorned Kioto with the largest bell in 
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BuDDHIST DEVOTION, 


the civil and military administration being seldom | the world, and with a temple which is perfectly 
admitted to it. | unique in style; it is called the Temple of the 

The capital of the empire, in consequence of | Thirty-three Thousand Three Hundred and Thirty- 
this policy, presented the strange spectacle of a three, which is the precise nnmber of images con- 
place from which everything belonging to the | tained in it, the larger statues supporting a number 
army, navy, and public affairs was excluded ; these | of smaller ones on their heads, feet, and on the 
being given up to the care of functionaries placed | palms of their hands. The temples and chapels of 
in different parts of the country. On the other | Kioto, belonging to the ancient religion, preserve 
hand, all the religious sects which recognized the | to some extent the character of simplicity for 
supremacy of the Mikado made it a point of honor | which they are remarkable in the provinces. Some 
to fix themselves in the capital, and vie with each | of them are dedicated to the seven celestial dy- 
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nasties of native auhehes, others to the spirits s of | | tivals to eule es memory. There i is.no ona difficulty 


earth, and others again to the divinity of the sun, | 
Ten-sjoo-dai-zin or his descendants, the first Mi- 
kados. Towards the end of the seventeenth cen- 
tury there were 2,127 mias belonging to the Kami | 
religion in Kioto and its outskirts, while the | 
temples, pagodas or chapels of the various Bud- 
dhist sects numbered no less than 3,893. 


lar capital. 




















These | 
are the only noticeable monuments in this singu- 





| experienced in adhering ‘to these rules, the dili- 
| gent employment of the two..great elements of: 
| purification—fire and water—and the presentation 
| of unblemished offerings: at the shrine, being all 
| that is exacted, except: in the-case of those who 
| have contracted impurity. by immoral conduct, by 
touching a corpse, shedding blood, or eating the 
flesh of domestic animals, or other causes. In 
| these cases it is necessary to go through a form of 


JAPANESE TEMPLE. 


The musical and dramatic taste of the Japanese | 
people finds its chief ncurishment in the national | 


religious festivals. The Kami worship is remark- 
ably simple in its dogmas; it may be summed up 
in the belief that the ‘‘ gods who created Japan 
continue to interest themselves in their works, and 
that the heroes to whom the kingdom owes its 
power dwell among the divinities and act the part 
of intercessors for their country.”’ 

It is indispensable that the worshippers of the 


expiation of greater or less severity, according to 
the character of the offence. In the case of men, 
it consists generally in allowing the beard to grow, 
and in covering the head with an unsightly straw 
| hat ; and for women, in wearing a white handker- 
chief wrapped around the head; while in both 
cases they must either undertake a pilgrimage, or 
keep themselves closely confined, and abstain from 


| ceftain kinds of food, and all noisy recreation. 


Kamis should be in a state of purity when visiting | 


the places dedicated to them and celebrating fes- 


The restoration of the penitent to his family and 
friends is the occasion of great rejoicing, accom- 
panied by a general purification of the dwelling 
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by salt and water, in addition to a large fire , lemnity, the priests go in procession by torchlight 
lighted in the court-yard. to the temple where the arms and other relics of 
At the anniversary festivals in honor of the | the deified hero are preserved in a costly shrine 





BuppDHIST Priest OFFICIATING. 


principal Kamis, no sacred rites are performed | called mikost. The mikosi represents the terres- 
beyond the ceremonies of purification; and even trial abode of the Kami, but it must undergo a 
these were not introduced till towards the end of | thorough purification annually. In order to ac- 
the eighth century. On the eve of the great so- complish this, the relics are removed from the 
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shrine, which is then carried to the river; and | in its turn, has to be purified ; and so, during the 
while a certain number of priests wash it carefully, | festival, which lasts several days, it remains in a 
others light large fires to drive away evil spirits; | place of shelter, constructed on purpose, and duly 
protected from malignant spirits. If 
any of them should venture to cross 
this sacred enclosure formed of rice 
straw ropes, they would be received 
with showers of boiling holy water, 
with which the abode of the Kami is 
sprinkled at intervals; and woe to 
any spirits which hover within reach 
of the guard of honor, for the priests 
who compose it are skillful archers, 
and discharge flights of arrows so 
straight in the air that they fall back 
within the enclosure, to the great ad- 
miration of the lookers-on. 

Such are the ceremonies which are 
considered to bestow on the festival 
a religious character ; but it is not to 
these we referred when speaking of 
the influence of the Kami religion 
on the dramatic taste of the Japanese 
nation. Besides these trivial juggle- 
ries, there is what may be called the 
historical procession, in which the 
priests, masked and in costume, per- 
form scenes from the life of the hero 
at various stations in the open air, 
accompanied by music, songs, and 
pantomimic dances. Sometimes the 
effect is heightened by an exhibition 
of trophies of arms, or groups of 
clay figures representing the features 
and traditional costumes of the prin- 
cipal Kamis. They are arranged on 
cars, or scaffolds of a pyramidal 
shape, on which they also represent 
some building, bridge, or junk con- 
nected with the exploits of the hero 
whose memory they celebrate. When 
these festivals, or matsouris, as they 
aa ig ae call them, were first instituted, they 

45 were confined to a few of the most 
ancient towns in the empire. Only 
the Kagoura, or sacred choir, by its instruments | eight towns enjoyed the distinction of possessing 
and songs, appeasing the spirit of the Kami thus Kamis. But from the tenth century every pro- 
temporarily deprived of its earthly dwelling-place. | vince, district, or place of any importance wished 
He is, however, soon restored to it, when the | to have its celestial patron ; so that at last the 
relics are solemnly placed again in the shrine; | number of Kamis worshipped in Japan has in- 
but this is not yet replaced in the temple, which, | creased to 3,132, of whom the more ancient, to 
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the number of 492, are styled Great Kamis, to 
distinguish them from the crowd of inferior ones. 
From that period there have been matsouris held 
in every part of Japan, and the taste for heroic 


‘MIOHD GANdVS UO ‘VANODOVY AHL 


narratives and performances calculated to promote 
patriotism and other manly virtués, has spread from 
end to end of the empire. The national religion 
has created a people who all of them possess the 
sentiment of patriotism—an empire which has 





never submitted to a foreign yoke, and a govern- 
ment which even to the present day has, in its in- 
tercourse with the most powerful nations of the old 
and new world, fully maintained its independence. 


Wf jf 


| The introduction of Buddhism into Japan dates 
from B.C. 552. At this period Kin-mei, the thir- 
teenth Mikado, received from the King of Petsi 
in the Corea, a statue of Sakyamuni, together with 
some books, banners, a canopy, and other objects 








176 ‘ 


| 


destined for use in his worship. These presents | 
were accompanied by a letter containing the fol- 
lowing recommendation : ‘‘ This is the best of all | 
doctrines, come from distant India; it reveals to 

us what was a mystery to Confucius himself, and 

transports us to a final state of incomparable 

happiness. The King of Petsi communicates it to 

the empire of the Mikado, in order that it may | 
spread, and thus accomplish what is written in the | 
books of Buddha—‘ My doctrine will extend to | 
the East.’’? The Mikado immediately consulted 
his ministers upon the reception which he ought 
to give to the statue of the grand Kami of India. 
‘* All the nations of the West,’’ replied Inamé, 
*‘venerate Buddha; why should Nippon reject 
him?”’ * But,’’ objected Wokosi, ‘‘if we then 
render homage to a strange Kami, is there not 
danger that we may irritate the national Kami?” 
Then the Mikado in his sovereign capacity pro- 
nounced this conciliatory sentence: ‘‘It is just | 
and equitable to grant to man that which his heart 
desires—let Inamé revere the image.’’ He carried | 
it away and built a chapel for it. However, an 
epidemic arose, which they attributed to the new 
worship; the chapel was burnt, and the statue 
thrown into the river. But the family of Inamé 
continued to be secretly attached to the strange 
doctrine. 

Sogano, a son of Inamé, and minister under 
the reign of Bedats, successor to Kin-mei, fore- 
warned of the difficulties which he should meet 
with in the introduction of Buddhism into a coun- 
try where the national religion so closely united 
the people and the sovereign, thought of a way to 
gain the favor of the Mikado. As soon as he saw 
at the court the grandson of the Mikado, a youth 
of six years of age, about whose birth there had 
been something extraordinary, he threw kimself at 
the feet of the child and worshipped him, an- 
nouncing that he recognized in him the incarnation 
of a rival of Buddha, a new patron of the empire, 
a future propagator of religious light. The Mi- 
kado allowed himself to be persuaded to devote 
the child to the priesthood. The boy became the 
initiator and the first grand priest of Buddhism in 
Japan, and is still revered under the name of Sjo- 
Tok-Daisi, the holy and virtuous hereditary prince. | 











ing, invented by despair. 


| and leaves no trace after it. 
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dhism, a religion without God, composed of noth- 
One would like to 
persuade oneself that the multitudes under its do- 
minion do not understand the doctrines which 
they profess, or refuse to admit the consequences 
of it. The idolatrous practices which are en- 
grafted on the book of the law seem, in reality, 
to show that it has not been able either to 
satisfy or to stifle the religious sentiments in- 
nate in man, and constantly living in the breast 
of thé people. On the other hand, we cannot 
deny the influence of the philosophy of final anni- 
hilation on a great many of the traits and customs 
of Japanese life. The children are taught by the 
Irova in the schools that life passes like a dream, 
When the Japanese 
arrives at mature age, he will sacrifice his own or 
his neighbor’s life with the most disdainful indif- 
ference for the satisfaction of his pride, or for 
some trifling resentment. 

Buddhism, however, has an advantage in some 
respects over the religions which it has supplanted. 
This relative superiority is owing to the justice of 
its starting point, which is the acknowledgment of 
a want of freedom, based on the double fact of the 
existence of evil in man, and of a universal state 
of misery and suffering in the world. The pro- 
mises of the Kamis creed relate to the present 
life. The rules of purification serve to protect 
the faithful from the five great evils, which are, 
fire from heaven, sickness, poverty, exile, and 
early death. The pomps of the religious fétes 
have no other end than the glorification of the 
heroes of the empire. But if patriotism be ideal- 
ized to the quality of a national creed, it is not 
the less true that this natural sentiment, so pre- 
cious and so respectable, does not suffice to fill 
the mind and satisfy all its wants. The human 
mind is greater than the world ; it requires a reli- 
gion which can detach it from earth. Buddhism, 
in a certain degree, responds to the aspirations of 
a nature till then unrecognized, and to this cir- 
cumstance alone may be attributed the success 
with which it has been propagated in Japan and 
elsewhere. 

Threngh fear that we may have already ex- 
ceeded our limited space in these columns, we 


One can hardly imagine that nearly a third of | shall reserve further allusions to the subject of 


the human race has no other religion but Bud- 


Buddhism in Japan for a future paper. 
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Tue Puritans of New England for over half a | sometimes ride to a public house, and have dinner 
century directed that marriages should be per- | or supper, and dance. Rev. Jonathan Judd, of 
formed by civil magistrates only. The custom of | Southhampton, Massachusetts, disapproved this 
calling in clergymen has since prevailed ; but the | practice, and on one occasion, when his son, Syl- 
law regards them as acting in this matter not as | vester, stayed for the second day festivities, he 
priests but simply as civil magistrates. Thursday | was so much displeased that he sent a messenger 
was the most common day fora marriage. Some- | to bring him home. 

what more than a century and a half ago, sack- In England, as to second marriages, there was 
posset was the great article of entertainment at | a law, at first made by the Church, and afterwards 
weddings, as plum-cake is now. Then Windsor | ratified by Parliament, that ‘a man who married 
was a favorite tune at weddings, and on similar two wives, or one widow, was to be hanged !’’ 
joyous occasions. A marriage gift to Rev. Aaron | Not two wives at a time; but the reference is to 
Porter, of Medford, Massachusetts, 1713, was the | second marriage. The Church called this bigamy. . 
New England version of the Psalm Book, from | This law existed under Edward I., 1276. It was 
which had just been sung the forty-fifth psalm. It | modified under Edward VI., by giving benefit of 
was presented by Judge Sewall, with these words: | clergy to such bigamists; but continued unre- 

«I give you this Psalm Book, in order to your | pealed till 1828. It was at first practically car- 

perpetuating this song; and I would have you | ried into effect, and men were actually hung under 

pray that it may be an introduction to our singing | the law. But afterwards it gradually slumbered 
with the choir above.’’ until it was repealed. 

From an old paper on “Local Customs,’’ we The marriage ceremony in the Middle or Dark 
learn that about one hundred years ago, when the | Ages was very simple. It was called a hand fas- 
daughter of Rev. Mr. Ballantine, of Westfield, | sening. The couple pledged themselves to con- 
was married, his people sent in to him, as presents | stancy by taking each other’s hands in the presence 
for the wedding, several quarts of rum and brandy, | of friends. 

a loin and leg of mutton, a leg of veal, five fowls, As among the Anglo-Saxons everybody was 

suet, butter, flour, two pigs, cranberries, apples, | considered to have a money-value, according to 

etc. Some clergymen wouldn’t cbject to have | his rank, the bridegroom had to pay the lady’s 

that custom in vogue now, minus the liquor, per- | father a sum of money when they became engaged. 
- haps. About the beginning of this century, wed- | This led to engagements being frequently broken 

dings were almost always attended with dancing, | off after the money was paid. The clergy, there- 
and the fiddler was frequently a mulatto. Some- | fore, ordained that if a girl refused the husband 
times the dancing was accompanied by singing. | provided for her, she must go into a convent, or, 
Liquor was plenty, and cake and cheese were | as they called it, become a bride of the Church. 
handed around. Kissing the bride was not com- | This was a severe measure for the girls, and doubt- 
mon. Wedding-gowns lasted often for life, and | less made them careful how they became engaged. 
the daughter was sometimes married in the wed- Other ceremonies were afterwards introduced 
ding-dress of her mother. Second day weddings, | into the form of marriage. The bridegroom 
or weddings kept up the second day, were not | changed the engagement ring from the maiden’s 
general ; but there were more or less of them. In | right hand to the first finger of her left. “The 
such cases, a considerable number stayed at the | father gave the bride’s shoe to the bridegroom, 
house over night; but many went home and came | who touched her head with it. This, it is said, 
again the next day. The party would sometimes | came from the custom of placing the foot on the 
get up the next morning, and go to dancing before | neck of a captive or slave, and is preserved in that 
breakfast. In thé course of the day they would | of throwing an old shoe after a newly-married 
VoL, XIII.—12 
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couple. The marriage-tie was thus associated with 
the shoe-tie. The morning after the wedding the 
husband made his wife a present, called a morning 
gift. 

Fashion has a good many absurdities now; but 
on the whole we would hardly be willing to swap 
the full dress of 1879 for the full dress of 1775. 
Hear this description of old style wedding-gear .as 
worn by a bride and groom of a century ago: 

Her locks were strained upwards over an im- 
mense cushion that sat like an incubus on her 
head, and plastered over with pomatum, and then 
sprinkled over with a shower of white powder. 
The height of this tower was somewhat over a 
foot. One single white rosebud lay on its top, 
like an eagle on a haystack. Over her neck and 
bosom was folded a lace handkerchief, fastened in 
front by a bosom-pin rather larger than a copper 
cent, containing her grandfather’s miniature set | 
in virgin gold. Her airy form was set up in a | 
satin dress, the sleeves as tight as the natural skin 
of the arm, with a waist formed by a bodice, worn | 
outside, whence the skirt flowed off, and was dis- | 
tended at the top of an ample hoop. Shoes of | 
white kid, with peaked toes and heels of two or | 
three inches elevation, enclosed her feet, and | 
glittered with spangles, as her little pedal mem- | 
bers peeped curiously out. 

Now for the swain: His hair was sleeked back, 
and plentifully befloured, while his queue pro- 
jected like the handle of a skillet. His coat was 
a sky-blue silk, lined with yellow; his long vest 
of white satin, embroidered with gold lace; his 
breeches of the same material, and tied at the knee 
with a pink ribbon. White silk stockings, and 
pumps with laces and ties of the same hue, com- 
pleted the habiliments of his nether limbs. Lace 
ruffles clustered around his wrists, and a porten- 
tous frill, worked in correspondence, and bearing 
the miniature of his beloved, finished his truly 
genteel appearance. 

An old paper shows how they arranged marriages 
in England a hundred yearsago. Here is an item 
bearing upon the subject : 

Marriéd in June, 1760, Mr. William Donkin, a 
considerable farmer, of Great Cassin (near Roth- 


| ters of veal, twenty quarters of mutton, and a 
‘ . ‘ 
great quantity of beef, twelve hams, with a suitable 
number of chickens, etc., which was concluded 
with eight hampers of brandy made into punch, 
| twelve dozen of cider, a great many gallons of 
wine, and ninety bushels of malt made into beer. 
The company consisted of five hundred and fifty 
ladies and gentlemen, who concluded with the 
music of twenty-five fiddlers and pipers, and the 
whole was conducted with the utmost order and 
unanimity.— Whew ! 

Among the Germans an engagement for marriage 
is considered very sacred. Indeed, in the German 
language the word which signifies a bride is also 
used in speaking of a young lady who is engaged. 
An engagement is not only proclaimed in the 
churches on three successive Sabbaths, but it is 
printed in the newspapers under the head of 
family news, giving the name and place of resi- 
dence of both parties. It is usually celebrated by 





| a festival, which is only surpassed by the wedding 


festival itself. Also, in Germany, a woman must 
not only be able to furnish her house with linen for 
a lifetime, but if she would marry well she must 
bring with her a proper dowry. She may be lovely 
and deserving, but if her father has not gold she 
has little hope of ever marrying in a circle outside 
of that in which she was born, so great is the re- 
spect which is there paid to wealth and position. 

If one determines to disregard the prejudices of 
birthand for tune he is likely to suffer loss, not to 
be sure to himself but in his estate. 

I am acquainted with a gentleman who had a 
rich uncle, from whom he would have inherited an 
ample fortune, had he not, against his uncle’s will, 
married the daughter of a poor schoolmaster in a 
neighboring town—a lady of much culture and of 
fine personal appearance; but she could bring the 
nephew no dowry. The uncle was inexorable, 
and the nephew, thinking that a good wife is the 
greatest fortune a man can secure, saw the property 
pass into other hands. 

A singular custom prevails among the ancient 
families of Bretagne. A bride wears her lace- 
adorned dress but twice, once on her wedding 
day, and only again at her death, when the corpse 








bury), in the county of Cumberland, to Miss Eleanor 
Stotten, an agreeable young gentlewoman, of the 
same place. ‘The entertainment on this occasion 
was very grand, there being no less than one hun- 


dred and twenty quarters of lamb, forty-four quar- 


lies in state for a few hours before it is placed in 
| the coffin. After the marriage ceremony the bride 
| carefully folds away her dress in linen of the finest 
homespun, intended for her winding sheet, and 
each year on the anniversary of the wedding day, 
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fresh sprigs of lavender and rosemary are laid upon 
it until the day of mourning comes, when the 
white marriage garment leaves its resting-place 
once more to deck the lifeless form of her who 
wore it in the hour of joy and hope. 

Among the disciples of Zoroaster, the Parsees of 


Bombay, betrothal in marriage did not at first take | 


place until the age of fifteen. But one of the 
concessions of the fugitive Parsees of the eighth 
century to the native chiefs was conformity to 
native marriage customs. 


Betrothal, therefore, since then takes place be- | 


fore the age of nine, usually when the girl is two 
and the boy three years of age. The proposal 


first comes from the astrologer, who knows all the | 


marriageable children of the neighborhood. He 
is then formally invited in to give auguries, re- 
ceiving a fee of course; and if his auguries are 
propitious, as they are likely to be, there is next a 
mutual and minute inquiry into the respectability 
and means of the parents, and on the part of the 
bride’s family, a special investigation of the charac- 
ter and disposition of the would-be bride’s mosher- 
in-law, as upon her, more than upon the child- 
husband, depends the happiness of the young wife. 
Then follows an exchange of the horoscopes cast 
by the astrologer at the birth of the children. 
Next there is an exchange of gifts, whose cost must 
indicate the social position of the family. 

The wedding always takes place in the evening ; 
another concession to native custom. The num- 
ber of guests varies. from five hundred to one thou- 
sand persons. The interior of the house is given 
up to the women guests, the men occupying the 
verandas. At sunset, the bridegroom with his 
procession comes to the house of the bride. A 
band of native or European musicians head the 
procession, then follow groom, priest, men, and 
last the women. The reception is on the ground 
floor, where the bride and groom, seated near 
each other in chairs, receive the benediction of the 
priest, after which comes the feast, where the 
women are first served. They eat no flesh; another 
concession. The viands—fish, vegetables, and 
wine—are served in British style. The original 
custom was for all to gather around a brazen ves- 
sel into which all the different kinds of food were 
thrown; or, if the company was unusually large, 
seated on the floor, each ate his portion from a 
plantain leaf. Toasts are proposed and healths 
drank, always concluding with the health of 








| Queen Victoria. After the ladies retire there is 
dancing; and after midnight the priest gives an- 
other and a private benediction to the newly mar- 
ried pair, who do not, however, live together until 
the bride has attained maturity. The son always 
| takes his wife to his father’s house, where not 
unfrequently live the families of six or seven 
sons. 

Such is the marriage custom among the Fige 
| Worshippers of Bombay. Their fire god is called 
_Ormus. They observe silence in bathing, in pray- 
ing, and ineating. They burn incense in worship 
and wear the sacred garment. They also worship 
| the cow, and pray five times a day. 

A foreign correspondent gives the following 
interesting account of a marriage in Dresden : 

I came to Dresden to witness the marriage of an 
| American lady with a Norwegian. We arrived in 
| season to be present at the festival of the betrothed, 
called the ‘‘ polter bend.’’ On entering, tea and 
cake were handed to us, the supper being reserved 
till later hours, before the dance. Then came all 
sorts of little surprises. A curtain rises, and two 
ladies appear—one dressed in a housewifely man- 

ner, knitting vigorously, the other holding a book. 
| The first insists on practical duties; implores the 
| bride not to allow her husband’s soup to burn, 

The other insists that she must read Schiller, etc. 

Various plays and conceits succeed, and then 

comes the supper, which we took sitting, and which 

opened with soup and finished with ice cream and 
| fruits. At this supper little speeches were made, 
| for the Germans and Norwegians, unlike ourselves 
| and the English, in their hours of happiness sing 
aloud. Sweet sentiments and hearty toasts passed 
around ; the latter were responded to by all rising 
and striking their glasses together. 

The marriage was conducted in the Lutheran 
style at church, with the exception of a Norwe- 
gian custom, viz.: in Norway the bridegroom 
first enters the church with some brother or dear 
friend, who places him for the ceremony; then 
follows the bride with father, brother or guardian, 
| who places her by the side of the bridegroom. 
|The semicircle of the altar was. adorned with 
| flowers, interspersed with lighted candles. The 
| bride and bridegroom sit, during the discourse, 
| just in front of the altar; their immediate friends 
| have chairs placed around the semicircle of the 
chancel. Two embroidered cushions, gilts of 
| friends, are placed on the first steps of the altar 


| 
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fur the bride and bridegroom to kneel upon while 
they are pronounced man and wife. 

A gentleman, recently sojourning in Amboyna, 
an island of the Molucca group, in the East 
India Archipelago, says he was one day sur- 
prised to see a strange servant come to the house, 
carrying a large tray or platter, on which there 
were eighteen or twenty different kinds of fruit, 
fishes, and the various inimitable mixtures, as he 
called them, made by the Chinese inhabitants. 
This gentleman happened to be then stopping in 
the Chinese quarter of the city. The aborigines 
of the island belong to the savage tribe of the 
Alforas, and a few remnants of them are still to 
be found in the recesses of the forests. The 
island, about one hundred and twenty miles east 
of Batavia, is chiefly peopled by the Malays. The 
people in whose house this traveller was living ex- 
plained that there was to be a wedding in a house 
near by, and that one of his hired men was the 
father of the bride. These sweet preparations were 
intended as presents; but it was not expected that 
he should take more than two or three of them. 
This was done for three or four days. 

In the meantime, the father of the bride had 


hired a house, where other friends were received 


and feasted. ‘The father of the bridegroom re- 
ceived and feasted his friends in the same way at 
his house. 

Then came invitations to attend the wedding. 
They walked to the house of the bridegroom. 
Large Chinese lanterns brilliantly lighted the 
veranda and the adjoining narrow lane, which 
was thronged with men and boys. They then 
visited the house where the bride was waiting to 
receive her lord. ‘The piazza opened into a large 
room, and on one side of it was a smaller one, 
closed by a red curtain instead of adoor. No 
one but the female guests were allowed to enter 
where the bride was sitting. The larger room 
contained many small tables loaded with delica- 
cies, worthy of Chinese manufacture. Not to be 
unsocial, says the traveller, we sat down and 
sipped a cup of boiling tea, and observed the 
assembled guests while all were waiting for the 
coming of the bridegroom, as in good Scripture 
times. In the opposite corner was a table sur- 
rounded with Malay ladies, It was covered with 
sweetmeats. Room was soon made for the more 
necessary siri-box; a liberal quid of lime, pepper 
leaves and betal-nut was taken by each one, and 





an urn-shaped spittoon was produced and handed 
around from one to the other as occasion de- 
manded. 

A shrill piping was soon next heard down the 
street, and away one rushed out on the veranda to 
see the approaching procession. First came boys 
with wax candles, and near them others carrying 
the presents that the bride and bridegroom had 
received. Then came the bridegroom himself, sup- 
ported by his friends, and surrounded by candles 
arranged at different heights on rude triangular 
frames. He was dressed in a Malay suit of bright 
red, and wore a gilded chain, The women made 
way for him to enter the bridal-chamber as quickly 
as possible, though they are allowed to gather and 
dispute the right to proceed if they so choose, in 
illustration of the maxim, ‘‘ None but the brave de- 
serve the fair!’’ As the traveller and his wife were 
the only.white persons present, they were allowed 
the special favor of entering also. On one side 
of the room was a small table covered with a red 
cloth, and on this were two gigantic red-wax can- 
dles. Behind the table sat the bride, arrayed in 
a scarlet dress, with a white opaque veil conceal- 
ing her face, and fastened to her hair. 

The bride arose slowly as the bridegroom came 
up. He put the palms of his hand together, and 
bowed three times, in the same manner as the 
Chinese address the images in their temples. This 
was his salutation to her. She returned it by 
bowing three times; but she did not imitate her 
lover by raising her hands. 

Now came the exciting moment. She remained 
standing, while he stepped forward and com- 
menced pulling out the pins that held fast the 
opaque veil which hid her beauty from his long- 
ing eyes. Not being very skillful in this opera- 
tion, a couple of the maids-in-waiting assisted 
him, and by degrees was revealed a face that was 
at least one shade darker than most of the ladies 
near her ; and I could but think if that really was 
the first time her husband had ever seen her, he 
must feel not a little disappointed. However, 
his countenance remained unchanged, whether 
such a saddening reflection crossed his mind or 
one of delightful surprise. He then passed around 
the table to the side of his bashful bride, and 
both sat down together and were stupidly gazed at. 

The bridal bed was in the further end of the 
room. ‘The four posts nearly reached the ceiling, 
and supported a mosquito curtain, which was be- 
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spangled with bits of paper and paper flowers. 
Both the man and woman were Mohammedans. 
This ceremony was regarded as the Mohammedan 
mode of marriage ; but the traveller thinks that it 
combined parts of the rite as practiced in China 
and Arabia. 

In Amboyna, the usual age for boys to marry 
is about sixteen ; but girls, however, begin matri- 
monial life at the tender age of thirteen or four- 
teen. The gentleman referred to was once shown 


a child of nine years that was already a wife, and | 


mothers are occasionally seen who have lived only 
a dozen summers. 

As the town of Amboyna is seldom mentioned 
in the public prints, we would say that it is a neat, 
well-built community, with canals, bridges, and 
public edifices, all in the Dutch style; although 
the dwelling-houses, of which there are over a 
thousand, are of wood and thatched with palm 
leaves. The population of the town is about 
seven thousand. The larger portion of the inhabi- 
tants are Mohammedans. There is, as before 
stated, a colony of Chinese residents, who are 
superintended by an officer of their own nation. 

The island has been in the possession of the 


Portuguese, Dutch and English, alternately, since 
its discovery, and as recently as 1810 it was held 
by our British cousins, who, however, gave it back 
to the Dutch four years afterwards, 

In India the marriage customs of the different 


provinces are exceedingly diverse. In one locality 
we find a man purchases his bride; in another he 
is allowed to sell his wife for gain. In Western 
India the female sex is held absolutely dependent 
on the male. The father before marriage, the 
husband afterward, and the son in widowhood, are 
considered the natural protectors, and are held 
responsible for the care and the maintenance of 
the daughter, wife and mother. A family of 
daughters bring neither pleasure nor profit to the 
parents. They are truly a burden, and considered 
a disgrace. Thus those female children for whom 
no husbands were promised, as soon as they were 
born were generally sacrificed ; but this extreme 
step has, by the strenuous efforts of the English 
government, been checked. 

A daughter permitted to live is promised in 
marriage as soon as a bridegroom can be found. 
It makes little difference who or what is the char- 
acter of the man, so that the bound of caste is not 
over-stepped, a husband of any sort being consid- 





ered quite equal to, and good enough for a woman. 
The daughters are allowed no choice in their future 
companions, but are at the mercy of their father 
for three years after a marriageable age, when, if 
they are still unmarried, they may select partners 
for themselves. As, however, girls are married as 
soon after they are ten years of age as possible, 
and as any failure to be married is solely on ac- 
count of the scarcity or unwillingness of suitable 
partners, it is considered a great disgrace for a 
girl to be single at the age of thirteen or fourteen ; 
thus when she is entitled to choose for herself the 
chances are all gone, for few men will marry so 
old a girl. A woman once married becomes, in 
most respects, the slave of her husband. She 
must not eat with her husband; she must display 
the utmost reverence for and submission to him, 
and is never allowed to leave him, whatever his 
conduct may be. If she attempt to leave him he 
can force her back, and can administer severe cor- 
poreal punishment in case of rebellion. Married 
at so early an age, their attractions soon fade. 
They are in their prime at seventeen or eighteen, 
and at twenty-five are faded and old, with few 
traces of youthtul beauty. Notwithstanding the 
general disesteem in which the sex is held, women, 
especially those of the higher castes, are recog- 
nized as possessing certain rights and privileges. 
Married women can inherit and posses property, 
and in former times they often exerted an influ- 
ence in political affairs. Women of the lower 
castes may marry into higher castes, and once hav- 
ing attained a caste by marriage, they remain in it 
permanently. A woman marrying beneath herself 
does not raise her husband to her own position, 
but only disgraces herself. 

In some of the mission schools scattered through 
India matrimonial arrangements are made for the 
girls by their teachers, as it has been found neces- 
sary in this country where a girl is disgraced if she 
be not married at a very youthful age, to make 
some concessions to custom. A lady thus de- 
scribes the course adopted in a certain school 
where it has been considered necessary to provide 
a husband for a marriageable pupil : 

‘*Should an European or a half-caste, in the 
middling rank of life, desire to find a wife, the 
mistress of this establishment, being apprised of 
his wishes, he is invited to her tea-table, where 
she has taken care that several pupils of fitting age 
shall be present. From among these dark beauties 
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the aspirant selects one for his helpmate, and, | 
making known his choice to the governess, he is | 
at once accepted (of course with the consent of 
the girl, and that of the committee of ladies be- 
longing to the school), if, on inquiring into his 
character, he is found to be respectable. 

** All, however, who go to these tea-parties are | 
not equally pleased with the appearance of the | 
young ladies; for I heard of a sergeant in a regi- 
ment, who, when asked by his captain if he had 
made his choice, replied, ‘Lor’, sir, no; they 
ain’t got no ’air on their ’eads.’ The girls are 
certainly singularly plain; their complexions being 
all kinds of neutral tints and shades of yellow; 
their hair is cut short; their dress is scanty, and 
of the greatest simplicity.”’ 

Marriages in Egypt are for the most part made-up | 
affairs. People employ professional match-makers, 
who’ buy up wives, haggle themselves hoarse with 
the parents about the dowry, and then sell them 
again to those whose agents they are, or to the | 
highest bidder. 

To be one’s own mistress, and a married woman 
at twelve or fourteen years of age, may seem pleas- | 
ant and romantic to misses in their teens; but the 
conditions of such independence in Egypt rather | 
take away from the rosy color with which an 
American girl would picture so early an experi- 
ence of married life. It would hardly suit the de- | 
lightful anticipations of ‘‘sweet sixteen’’ to be | 
the drudge of a iazy Arab, beaten occasionally 
when he was in ill temper, and absolutely worn 
out and withered at twenty-five, with a smoked | 
skin, and a face and form very much like a | 
mummy’s. | 

A husband in that country becomes possessed of | 
a wife much as he would become possessed of any | 
other article of household stuff; a sack of corn, | 
for instance, which, indeed, as to outward appear- 
ances, the girl very much resembles. What with | 
veils and wraps, shintzans and fods, the poor fel- 
low can never see inside of the bundle of goods 
that he has been marrying until he is irretrievably 
in for it. It must be a critical moment, I fancy, | 
that in which he first removes the envious veil 
from his blushing bride, who may be fourteen or 
forty, handsome or hideous, for aught that he has 
ever seen. Says a foreign correspondent: 

‘‘In Cairo I have seen little brides in their 
bridal-raiment walking under their marriage cano- 
pies, who could not, by the look of them, have 


passed eleven or twelve—mere children, One lit- 
tle puss I remember to have seen, who figuring as 
principal in a ceremonial of this kind, had to be 
chidden, and the procession stopped in conse- 
quence of her unseemly behavior. She had deter- 


_ mined to have a bit of fun on her wedding-day, 


and so she frolicked accordingly. Four men held 
an embroidered awning over her head. A bevy of 
fair damsels, her bridesmaids, encompassed her, 


_and hired women, uttering cries of joy, walked 


two and two in her rear; but this young bride 
burst through them all, and bounding off to the 
musicians in front, she beat a tattoo on the big 
drum, much to the astonishment of the drummer. 
Of course everybody was horrified. Such loose 
behavior was simply shocking, a manifest crime. 
Indeed, a most subdued and mortified carriage is 
imperative on these occasions. The bride has to 
walk very slowly and sedately through the festive 
streets, a short step, one foot just in advance of 
the other, a kind of shuffle, shuffle, in walking. 


| She is supposed to have her ankles chained one to 


another, and frequently has, I believe ; symbolical, 
I presume, of the state of submission into which 
she has happily (?) entered.’’ 

We have somewhere read of a fe//ah named 
Haroun who, when he came of age to marry, not 
finding a suitable wife in his own village, travelled 
through the neighboring districts until he met 
with a very poor couple who had an only daughter. 
He made his propositions, was accepted, and after 
the necessary delays, found himself possessed of a 
wife. A detail of his comic tribulations need not 
be given. Suffice it to say that the bride, too 
young to have a witness within her of the propriety 
of her being handed over to the rough tenderness 
of a stranger, was as restless as a colt ignorant of 
the halter. During the first half of the honey- 
moon, Haroun’s face became so ornamented with 
scratches that no friend could recognize him. He 
gravely applied for redress to the parents, who 
promised to scold and intercede. If they did do 
it, it was without effect. The bridegroom returned 
to his native village with a new father and mother, 


| and a wife who it was as dangerous to approach as 


a hedgehog tied ina bag. Had he been alone with 
her, the matter might have been smoothed at the 
expense of a few tears; but in the midst of his 
remonstrances the old people would invariably rush 
to the rescue, and accuse the bewildered man of 
assassinating their daughter. 
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Under these circumstances he applied to the 
cadi of the village, who is esteemed of good coun- 
sel. 

‘‘The matter is easy, O, Haroun,” said the 
cadi. ‘Pretend tou to give it up asa bad job 
and go out as if to work. The old people willsoon 
grow weary of staying at home. Watch the 
opportunity and slip back, armed with a good 
stick, as soon as they are out. Let the stick be at 
least two fingers in thickness, and when thou hast 
locked thyself in, fall to in the name of the Pro- 
phet and beat thy wife well—beat her till she 
shrieks for mercy; beat her till thou drawest 
blood ; Sing, song, Wallah, Billah !—and, by my 
beard, she will become as amiable as a young 
buffalo that feedeth out of his master’s hand.” 

The bridegroom did as was advised ; and when 
the parents came back they found their daughter 
humble as a dove just fluttering after capture, with 
one eye beaming with love and the other bound 
up with a rag; and thus the husband was saved the 
necessity of a divorce. 

Among the social customs of the Esquimaux, 
none are perhaps more interesting than those relat- 
ing to marriage. Their marriage is very peculiar. 
Engagements are made by parents, and according 
to custom, the bride and groom are each presented 
at marriage with a certain portion of the family 
property. Five dogs, with harness complete, one 
sledge, one harpoon, and a spear, is considered an 
excellent outfit for a newly-married man; a lamp, 
pot, and knife, for the bride. Before marriage, 
the man has to prove his ability to be the head of 
a family by slaying a full-grown bear without any- 
body’s assistance. These bears are very powerful 
. animals, and the pursuit of them, like the pursuit 
of the lion in Africa, the wild boar in Europe, and 
the grizzly bear in America, is always attended 
with certain danger. They are often as large as a 
good-sized ox, with legs and paws of such enor- 
mous size and strength that they can break holes 
in ice that is many inches thick. To capture one 
of these formidable animals is the first desire of 
a lover’s heart, inasmuch as this is necessary to the 
possession of a wife. 

It is, however, no easy task to find an opportunity 
to kill this fierce animal, since it is difficult for 
any hunter to get off on a hunt entirely by him- 
self. When fortune has favored his undertaking, 
and a bear is secured, thanks to the hearty codp- 
eration of his brave string of trained dogs, the 








hunter hies him to the hut of his beloved, having 
previously made known in the village the success- 
ful termination of his hunt. 

There he secretes himself not far from the door, 
behind a bank of snow—for it is against all the 
rules of etiquette of the tribe for him to enter the 
hut bound on such an errand—and awaits the ap. 
pearance of his betrothed. When she goes out to 
gather snow to melt in her stone pot over the lamp, 
for the night’s supply of water, quickly as the fox 
pounces upon the unsuspecting rabbit he springs 
upon the girl. She shrieks and starts back, then 
turns upon him, screaming louder than before, and 
tears his fur coat, scratches his face, pulls his hair, 
and bites his fingers, till at length he is forced to 
let her go. Meanwhile everybody in the village, 
hearing the tumult, hastily rush out pell-mell into 
the night to watch the amusing performances. 
They group themselves about the girl’s hut—men, 
women, and children—and set up a wild shout of 
laughter. The released girl runs in among them, 
dodging to right and left, with her lover follow- 
ing close upon her footsteps. Everybody seems to 
be, prepared for the great event. All except the 
old women have come ready with a song for the 
occasion, the chorus of which is, 

Amna, aya, aya, aya; amna, aya, aya, aya; 

Aya, aya, aya, aya; amna, aya, aya! 
which they sing while the lover is twisting and turn- 
ing to right and left in the eager pursuit of the 
maiden, whom any one would think hated him 
most cordially, considering the pains she seems to 
be taking to get rid of him. . 

But this is not the worst, for the old women, 
instead of joining in the song and Amna aya 
chorus, pursue the poor lover with sealskin thongs, 
and whenever he passes one of them, he is whacked 
most unmercifully, each application of the sting- 
ing weapon bringing a fresh burst of laughter and 
a fresh Amna aya! The pursuit continues for at 
least an hour. Sometimes the girl will break 
away from the crowd, while her devout lover will 
follow after as fast as he can run, and after him 
will always swarm the old women. He cannot, 
therefore, deviate a hairsbreadth from the course 
the girl is pursuing. At length the maiden seems 
to be, or actually does get, exhausted, and the 
faithful lover closing in, regardless of the whacks 
of the old women, a second time catches the girl 
in his arms. 

Then there is another great shout, and more of 
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the Amnua aya chorus, in the midst of which the fair 


young Esquimaux turns upon her lover as she has | 
done before. She tears his fur coat again, scratches 


his face, etc. Again he is compelled to let her 


go; again she dashes to and fro among the peo- | 
ple; again the crowd shout and laugh in chorus ; | 


again, for the space of nearly another hour, the 


old women whack the persecuted lover; but he | 


persistently follows up the chase. 
But by and by the interest begins to die out. 


hoarse. The old women tire of their sport, and the 
pursuer and pursued get out of breath. The pant- 
ing maiden slackens her speed, and as the misused 
lover comes dashing on, she falls into his arms. 
There is no tearing of furs, pulling of hair, 


scratching of face, or biting of fingers now. The | 
| huts, well pleased and in a merry mood. 
_ marriage ceremony has been performed according 
| to the most ancient usage, and they are satisfied. 


lover carries off his unresisting bride. The old 
women drop their thongs and join in the general 
shout of congratulation. Every tune is changed 


| places to the sledge. 
The people get cold, and their throats become | 


to a song of praise of the courage of the young 
Esquimaux and the beauty of the bride. Both 
young and old, men and women, follow the re- 
treating pair down to the beach and out to the 
sledge, upon which they see the lover place his 
precious burden, and go through the form at least 
of tying it fast. 

Then they watch him take his dogs from where 
they have been picketed, and hitch them in their 
He seizes his whip, and 
cracking it, springs upon the sledge beside his 


_ bride, crying, ‘* Ka, ka-ka, ka !’’ to his impatient 


team, and off they set in a wild gallop for his 
home. Again the people set up their wild 


Amna aya, aya, aya! 


in the midst of which they scamper back to their 
The 





THE SILVER KEY IS LOST. 


By ADELAIDE STOUT. 


One gate of pearl that opened to the soul 
Of our dear child is shut. 

The key is lost; she cannot even hear 
The anguished cry I put 

Up to the Father, that His dear hand may 

Open the door that shuts all sound away. 


She only watches me, and tries to frame 
The few sweet words of speech 
She learned before the silent angel came; 
As one might blindly reach 
For silver coin, that glint and slide away, 
She lost bright coin of speech from day to day. 


The temple that God made is very still; 
Our child can hear no sound. 
She does not brighten at our evening hymn; 
No half-shut rose is found 
To open in her cheek with sudden start, 
When words are read that should touch any heart. 


I do not know this secret of the Lord’s; 
The anguish is so new. 

I have not learned to say, “ God’s will be done ;” 
And yet it must be true 

That He, in loving mercy, shut the door 

Of sound to that young soul forevermore. 





Forever must I say, “ My little child, 
Come, lean upon my knee, 
And trust me till I learn thro’ mother-love 
How tender God must be.’’ 
I have not said, as yet, * His will be done.’’ 
Teach me unquestioning faith, my little one. 


I try the wards from which God’s master-hand 
Hath taken the true key; 
Aud when those eyes are lifted to mine own, 
It almost seems to me , 
That thou canst read my face and cotch my tone, 
That soul can speak to soul; and then, my own, 


The bitterness is gone that kept my soul 
From trusting God in this, 
The sorrow of my life. O! sweet, dumb child; 
It may be I would miss 
The strange, sweet tenderness that came to me 
When first I learned how still thy life would be. 


It lies like dew on the deep-hearted rose, 
And, if I keep alway 
This tenderness, it may be at the last 
My quivering lip can say 
That it was best for others I should feel 
This anguish pierce my soul like the sharp steel. 
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IN A NUTSHELL. 


By Frances E. WADLEIGH. 


CHAPTER V. 
But Mr, Cambray came home without bringing 
Max. 


| it!’? she said to herself. 


Florence, standing at a window which com- | 


manded a view of the street some rods from their 
gate, saw her father, and ran quickly down the 
lawn to meet him and learn the result of his visit 
to Max, knowing by experience that he never vol- 
untarily alluded to any of his failures before Mrs. 
Cambray or Claudia. 

‘* So you bring no company'to tea, papa?’’ she 
asked. 

‘*No, dear; Max -couldn’t leave his grand- 
mother,’’ he said. 

**Did you ask him what had become of him?’’ 

‘* Yes, and I must say I was not pleased with 
the way he spoke.”’ 

‘* What did he say ?”’ 


‘*A little jealousy 
Well, that is soon cured; as if Chilcott could com- 
pete with him !”’ 

**I thought so; but he only smiled in a very 
knowing sort of way, and said, ‘fathers cannot 
always read their daughters hearts.” However, as 
Ronald seems very much in earnest, very lover- 
like, and evidently means matrimony, I, who can- 
not afford to even think of marriage for many and 
many a year, must step aside; idlers must always 
make room for workers.’ I was astonished,’’ said 
Mr. Cambray, and if one might judge from her 
face, so too was Florence, ‘‘and I muttered 


| something about his expectations from the old 


lady. He replied, ‘ not even if I prove to be my 
grandmother’s sole heir, and receive every cent 


| that she owns at this present moment, not even 
_then could I marry and support my wife as I 


**I told him we were all wondering why he | 


never came to see us, and he, rather stiffly, 
pleaded the old lady’s illness; then I asked him 
to tea to-night; but he declined. Then I said, 
‘I trust, Max, that none of my family have of- 
fended you.’ ‘Not in the least, I assure you,’ he 
answered. I was more puzzled than ever; so I 
rather pressed him for an explanation, quite in- 
sisted on having one, in fact; at last he said, 
rather hesitatingly, ‘do not think me conceited, 


should wish to do. No; I am at presenta settled, 
confirmed old bachelor, and must not pay mean- 


| ingless attentions to young ladies to the discomfi- 


Mr. Cambray; but I have fancied lately that my | 


. visits at Vine Ridge have been a source of annoy- 
ance to Ronald Chilcott ’’’— 


“To Ronald!’’ exclaimed Florence, in sur- | 


prise. 


spoken, ‘to Ronald Chilcott, and I think perhaps 
I had better discontinue them at present. Chil- 
cott seems to be very much in love with Miss Flo- 


rence’—here I again stopped him by saying, ‘I | means of retreat, his heart sank. 


ture of those who mean business.’ Of course I 
could say nothing more; but I’m blest if I can 
understand it, can you?’’ 
‘*No; nor shall I try,’’ 
abruptly and haughtily. 
bell ; let’s go in.”’ 
Although neither Mr, Cambray nor Florence 
understood the reason of Max’s devotion to celi- 
bacy, we do. It was not without effort that he 


answered Florence, 
“Come, there’s the tea- 


| uttered those words as calmly as he did; but he 


knew that he owed his old friend some explana- 


tion, and the one given, truthful, yet not the 
‘<So he said, my dear, and I exclaimed just as | 
you have done ; but he continued, as if I had not | 


think, nay I am quite sure, that my daughter is | 
not so wrapped up in Chilcott that she wishes to | 


lose any old friend for his sake.’ Was I right ?”’ 

“ Certainly you were, papa,’’ answered Florence, 
with a pretty blush and lurking gleam of amuse- 
ment lighting up her whole face. ‘‘So that is 


whole truth, seemed to be the best that suggested 
itself at the moment. When the door closed be- 
hind his visitor, and he realized that he had by 
his own act made his decision unalterable, that, 
burning his bridges as he went, he had cut off all 


‘* Have I really done right ?’’ he asked himself. 
‘*Perhaps Florence sent him; perhaps she does 
care after all, and in that case ought I sacrifice 
her happiness as well as my own? But come, 
come Max! you are getting egotistical; you have 
no grounds for thinking that your presence or ab- 
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sence is of any special moment to her, save as an 
old friend, maybe; didn’t she show you plainly, 
when you saw her last, how much she thought of 
that rattle-pated Chilcott?’? So he mused in 
silence for a time, but could not decide whether 
to be most glad or sorry that he had taken the 
stand he did. 

When business was over for the day he walked 
slowly, wearily home; on every side of him he 
saw happy-faced young husbands and fathers step- 
ping briskly towards wife and children, and wel- 
come ; more than one hall-door stood open as he 
passed, and glancing in he saw the loving greet- 
ings bestowed upon the tired bread-winner, and 
he thought of Florence, and how much brisker his 
pace would be if her pretty face were awaiting 
him instead of Miss Nancy’s kindly but rather 
grim countenance. And then rose up before him 
the grandmother’s placid features as she lay quietly 
and peacefully upon her bed; could he, he asked 
himself, even seem to neglect her who had been 
so much to him, whose only thought about the 
loss of her wealth was that he might suffer? And 
thus the moment of almost weakness passed, and 
found him stronger than before. 

As for Florence, she was certainly furiously 
angry with Max; as furiously angry, that is, as any 
well-bred young lady of the nineteenth century 
ever permits herself to be. ‘‘So,’’ she said to the 
pretty hazel-eyed girl she saw in the mirror as, 
after tossing the carefully-donned black silk dress 
in a careless heap in her easy-chair, she was comb- 
ing and brushing, twisting and plaiting, and crimp- 
ing, and otherwise preparing her luxuriant light- 
brown tresses for the night, ‘‘ you are to be turned 
over to Ronald Chilcott without being consulted, 
are you? There are but two men in the world, 
are there? Max Wescombe and Ronald Chilcott. 
The first will not have you as a gift, therefore you 
must take the latter, eh? We'll see about that, 
Mr. Wescombe! Perhaps a certain Miss Cam- 
bray may interfere; Max propose, Mademoiselle 
Cambray dispose, is a version of the proverb that 
my lord Max may yet learn.’’ 

Florence and Claudia were both invited to a 
large party the ensuing evening, and when in the 
gay assemblage the latter was not, se/on sa cou- 
fume, more lively than the former; evidently she 
had no intention of playing the wall-flower because 
Max Wescombe had no ideas of matrimony. Ro- 
nald Chilcott, to his surprise and disgust, was de- 








cidedly snubbed by the young lady he had decided 
to accept as his future wife, and Eugene Otis 
elected to the post of cavalier servant. This 
young man was not generally popular among the 
Riverton girls, for though as handsome as Adonis, 
and very agreeable when he chose to be, he was 
voted ‘‘a perfect icicle,’ ‘‘a polar bear,’’ ‘‘a 
faultless, sparkling, lifeless diamond,”’ and so on. 
He was a Bostonian by birth and education ; but 
had lived in London just long enough to be 
grieved and almost ashamed that he was an 
American ; he cultivated the true British drawl, 
wore his blonde whiskers, and parted his silky 
blonde hair @ /a jeune Anglais; would wear no 
clothes that Poole’s establishment did not send 
him, and (this to himself, however), was deter- 
mined to wed none but an English bride. He 
had sauntered into Riverton during the preceding 
August, and expected to remain there until the 
estate of an uncle, recently deceased, who had be- 
queathed him a handsome legacy, should be satis- 
factorily settled. 

And this was the adorer whom Florence encou- 
raged, vice Max Wescombe resigned, and Ronald 
Chilcott deposed. 

Although he had no intention of throwing him- 
self away on a countrywoman, Otis found it by 
no means unpleasant to be the favored attendant 
of so pretty, agreeable and attractive a girl as 
Florence Cambray, and the successful (if unin- 
tentional) rival of the greatest beau in Riverton; 
he was not quite clear in his own mind how he 
attained the post, but determined to hold no delu- 
sive hopes before any girl. One day chance gave 
him an excellent opportunity of explaining himself 
clearly, and he seized it with avidity. Florence 
was speaking of a Mrs. Mayhew, an English lady 
who was visiting in Riverton, and said : 

‘«T amas patriotic as any one, I hope, but I do 
think very few American girls have as charming 
manners as Mrs. Mayhew. She is barely twenty, 
you know. I wonder if it is due to her ‘ raising,’ 
or to” — 

‘¢ Entirely to her early training and education, 
Miss Cambray. Believe me, English girls are so 
different from those of America; they are so ele- 
gant, so— ah!—have such repose of manner, so 
domestic! I made up my mind long ago to marry 
no one but an English girl—nothing personal in- 
tended’’— 

‘*Oh, of course not,’’ answered Florence, ho- 
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nestly and innocently, quite on the impulse of the 
moment. ‘I understand you. Rest assured of 
one thing, Mr. Otis, I am not gwzfe vain enough 
to think that every gentleman who is civil to me 
wants to marry me any more than I do him. It is 
such nonsense to say that there is no such thing 
as Platonic love—or even friendship! However, 
we will prove that there is, will we not ?’’ 

Pray, good reader, do not suppose that I quote 
this young lady’s sentiments as mine. For my 
part, I am suspicious of Platonic love between 
two handsome, agreeable, congenial people under 
forty years old. I have never seen an unicorn, 
though I have read of the animal; there may be 
such a creature. : 

So Florence had no compunctions in “ flirting 
most outrageously’’ (as Miss Nancy described it to 
Max) with Eugene Otis; she thought it only a 
pleasant pastime for both of them. But this new 
feature in his courtship did not please Ronald Chil- 
cott ; he had taken his time about it, to be sure; 
but having at last decided that he could not do 
better than marry Florence, this new rival was 
very much in his way. Most girls can scent a pro- 
posal afar off, as a pure breed pointer can his bird. 
Florence, warned by this indefinable instinct, this 
electricity of love, manceuvred so well that for 
two entire months Ronald could not exchange 
two words with her alone ; he could not surprise 
her in the garden, for it was winter; in her parlor 
she was always attended by Mrs. Cambray, Clau- 
dia, or one of her cousins; in the street she was 
always accompanied by Claudia or one of her 
younger sisters, if not by the objectionable Otis 
himself. 

At last even Chilcott’s vanity allowed him to 
believe that this aversion was not the result of a 
chain of untoward accidents, but of Florence’s 
own petite malice, and he determined to try and 
force her at least to give him a hearing. He asked 
Mrs. Cambray to intercede for him, and she 
readily promised to do so, but could not muster 
up sufficient courage to imention the matter to 
Florence. Then Chilcott bethought him of one 
last resource ; a contemptible one, it is true, but 
one that might prove effective. He knew that 
Claudia ruled her mother, and he fancied that she 
had almost unlimited influence over Florence ; he 
knew, too, that Cushing’s will was Claudia’s ; and 
as the former had not given perfect satisfaction to 
the elder Chilcotts lately, there was serious talk 
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of dismissing him. Here was Ronald’s power. 
He went to Cushing, and told him plainly that he 
had not so secure a tenure of office as he fancied, 
but that he (Ronald) would persuade his elders to 
retain him if he would induce Claudia and Mrs. 
Cambray to range themselves squarely on his side. 
The pitiful bargain was not merely hinted at; it 
was placed beyond mistake. 

“If Florence Cambray marries me, Cushing, 
you shall be a partner in our firm in less than five 
years ; if you can induce her to consent to even a 
probationary engagement with me, you shall never 
want while I live; but if Claudia and her mother 
can’t or won’t interfere, why you must depend on 
yourself. Make them understand that it is for 
Claudia’s own good (if she marries you) to put this 
thing through at once,’’ were Ronald’s words. 

Cushing repeated Ronald’s promise and implied 
threat to his fancé, who lost no time in detailing 
it to her mother, adding : 

‘Now you and I must stir ourselves, mamma ; 
it is no use for us to sit still with our hands in our 
laps and let Florence throw herself away on that 
pink-and-white piece of humanity, Otis. For my 
part, I can’t see what she finds to like in him; I 
dare say he’s smart enough, but no one knows it— 
unless she does; he sits in the parlor of evenings 
and pulls his hay-colored whiskers and twirls his 
hay-colored mustache, and never opens his head. 
He has no more sense than an owl, 7 believe.’’ 

‘*Ronald is certainly much more agreeable,” 
answered Mrs. Cambray. 

‘*Of course he is; catch him ever sitting up 
like a stuck pig, good for nothing but to be 
looked at !”’ 

‘*Seems to me a stuck pig wouldn’t look very 
nice,’’ answered the elder lady, quite seriously. 

*¢Oh, ma, you’re so literal! But never mind 
Otis and the other pigs; let’s to our muttons. 
What can we do to make Florence incline a sym- 
pathetic ear to Chilcott ?” 

‘*I’m sure I don’t know, unless we tell Ro- 
bert’’— 

‘* Ah!” screamed Claudia, ‘‘whatever you do, 
don't breathe a word of all this to papa Cambray ; 
the fat would be in the fire then with a vengeance! 
There’s to be no coercion, no influence even, ex- 
erted with regard to Aer husband ; my taste, how- 
ever, is not supposed to be so delicate as hers, or 
else it is not so important whether I marry happily 
or not.”’ 
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‘*T hav’nt heard Robert so much as allude to 
Albert for ever so long.” 

‘* That may be, but’’— 

And here the conspirators were interrupted be- 
fore they had so. much as decided upon when or 
how the first blow was to be struck. Florence 
herself entered, and seeing an annoyed, puzzled 
expression on Claudia’s face, and one of utter be- 
wilderment and helplessness on her mother’s, ex- 
claimed : 

‘* Well, Claudia, what is wrong now? Has 
Madame Papon decided that the blue silk will be 
unbecoming to you, or’’— 

‘*T am a little annoyed I will admit ; but dress 
has nothing to do with it. It is not even on my 
own account,’’ answered Claudia. Her quick 
brain had mapped: out the course she would pur- 
sue now that so good an opening was made for 
her; she must trust to luck for her mother to un- 
derstand and aid ‘her. ‘‘It is for you that I am 
troubled.”’ 

‘*For me? What have I done ?’’ 

‘‘Nothing,’”’ replied Claudia, slowly, as if to 
say, ‘‘ nothing that you would consider worthy of 
comment.”’ 

‘* Nothing,”’ said Mrs. Cambray. 

‘* Nothing intentional, perhaps I should have 
said ; nothing that meant harm or-or vexation to 
any one,’’ replied Claudia, quickly; she wished 
to silence her mother until her own ready-pointed 
guns had done some service. 

‘* You speak in riddles; what do you mean ?’’ 
asked Florence, a little apprehensively, dreading 
she knew not what. 

‘Remember, dear, I am not blaming you; I 
can well understand how little you realized what 
you were doing ; but other people do not give you 
credit for anything but wanton cruelty in your 
treatment of Chilcott ; why it is town talk.’’ 

‘*To Ronald Chilcott! I have done him no 
injury.”’ 

**N-o, men’s hearts are usually very easily 
healed. But really, Florence, you have flirted so 
desperately with him that’?— 

‘*T have not flirted with him. 
say so?”’ 

‘« Everyone !” boldly replied Claudia. 


Who dares to 


A much 


easier statement to make, as far as fears of detec- 
tion were concerned, than if she had said, Mr. 
Smith, Mrs. Brown, or Miss Jones. 

‘* Yes, indeed, it is dreadful, Florence !’’ chimed 





in Mrs, Cambray, sure of her cue for once. “Some- 
thing must be done.”’ 

**I will be much obliged to you if you single 
out one or two from the gossiping herd,’’ an- 
swered Florence, haughtily. ‘*Can you give me 
one name? ‘Everybody’ is rather indefinite.’’ 

** To begin with,’’ said Claudia, firing a chance 
shet, and hitting the bullseye, ‘‘ why don’t Wes- 
combe come here any more? Does he, or does 
he not say and think that you have encouraged 
Chilcott ?”’ 

Florence’s face flushed; she could not deny 
Claudia’s insinuation. After an instant’s hesita- 
tation, noted by her opponents, she asked, sarcas- 
tically : 

‘«Ts he ‘everybody,’ pray ?”’ 

‘*Not in my eye, ; but I quoted him because I 
thought his opinion might have some weight with 
you; you and he used to be rather chummy. 
Another person who has noticed your conduct is 
Chilcott himself’ — 

‘¢ Yes, indeed, and no wonder he has got angry 
with you,’’ interposed Mrs. Cambray, blindly ; her 
daughter had winked to her, and she knew she 
must say something ; “ your conduct has been per- 
fectly disgraceful—unless, indeed, you mean to 
marry him.”’ 

‘I do not mean to do any such thing.”’ 

**Of course not; Miss Florence Cambray is 
quite above such old-fashioned ideas as honor, 
not to say consideration for others who will be 
seriously affected by her treatment of Chilcott,”’ 
said Claudia. 

‘‘ That is absurd. My treatment of him or any 
other man can interfere with no one else,’’ an- 
swered Florence, scornfully. 

‘¢ Let me tell you one thing for your comfort, 
Miss ; Chilcott blames us, and through us, poor 
Albert, for your conduct towards him ; he says’’— 

‘¢Oh, ho! Now, Claudia, I understand. Chil- 
cott Brothers’ bookkeeper wishes to ingratiate him- 
self with his employers, and thinks if I marry 
Ronald he will be on the high road to success. 
And it is Mr. Cushing whom I have to thank for 
this conversation, for this uncalled-for lecture on 
propriety.”’ 

‘¢ Albert is not so selfish,’’ began Claudia; but 
Mrs, Cambray, having once spoken, desired to 
add her mite of fuel to the flame, and in doing so, 


_| found the little fagot to be filled with gunpowder. 





“And what if he did? Isn’t it perfectly natu- 
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ral? Has he nota brother’s interest in you. I’m | she was afterwards thankful to remember, while 
sure after all I’ve done for you one would suppose | putting on her hat and gloves her anger cooled a 
you would have a little interest in Claudia’s future, | little, and she said to herself : 
and want to help her on. You ought to have a | “No, I will not tell him; what’s the use? It 
little sisterly feeling for her.” | will only worry him, and he will scold them both, 

‘*So my surmise was correct. A ‘brother’s | then I shall be sorry that I was so childish. Poor 
interest!’ ‘sisterly feeling!’ and these require | papa! he has enough business anxieties; I will 
me to sell myself to a man whom I despise, espe- | not give him any at home.’’ 





cially now that he has stooped to such contempti- | As she was removing her hat, Miss Cambray 
ble means to gain his purpose. Since he has | came hastily into the room, exclaiming : 
employed you on this business, you may tell him | ‘* Florine, my dear, what zs the matter ?”’ 


I will never marry him, not even if I had to choose ‘*Matter, auntie? Nothing ails me; I was 
between him and starvation,’’ answered Florence, | thinking of going out, but’’— 
in a white heat of anger. | ‘*T surely heard your voice in hot discussion 
**T shal! tell him no such a thing; you may de- | with Hannah and Claudia a moment ago. My 
liver you own insolent messages,’’ replied Claudia. | windows were open (the weather is so unseason- 
“He will be here to-morrow morning to settle this | ably warm!) and so were Hannah’s, and I could 
matter with you himself, and we’ll see whether | not help hearing tones. Though the words were 
he’ll go away with a ‘no’ in his ear !”’ indistinct, I certainly caught young Chilcott’s 
‘We wii/ see ;’’ and with those words Florence | name more than once. What is it, dear?’’ 
rushed out of the room, too indignant to trust Knowing that she would find sympathy and sup- 
herself to say more. The door closed very ab- | port, Florence told her aunt the whole story. Say- 
ruptly behind her, I really fear she was guilty of | ing nothing to her niece of her intentions, Miss 
slamming it—which some cynic says is a woman’s | Cambray waylaid her brother on his way out after 
mode of swearing. supper, and related Florence’s grievances. Mr. 
Cambray was very angry, more so than his sister 
CHAPTER VI. had ever seen him, for he was not a violent-tem- 
*¢Man, that is born of woman, hath but a short | pered man; and after giving his wife and Claudia 
time to live, and is full of misery. He cometh | a lecture that fairly frightened them, he went into 
up, and is cut down, like a flower; he fleeth as it | the parlor and sat there quietly, ordering that no 
were a shadow, and never continueth in one stay.’’ | one but Cushing should be shown into the room. 
The funeral was over, and Riverton, small and | In a short time Cushing called, and was not a little 
great, rich and poor, went home sadly and la- | surprised at being received by Mr. Cambray, who 
mented its loss, as it well might. One of its best | had never evinced any great interest in his society. 
friends was gone to the Silent Land. His surprise was by no means mitigated when that 
It was on Thursday that the conversation re- | gentleman, telling him that he had just learned of 
lated in the preceding chapter took place ; before | his unwarrantable interference in Florence’s affairs, 
nightfall the next day the master of Vine Ridge | ordered him to leave the house and never enter it 
was lying cold and pulseless in his darkened cham- | again unless he desired a horsewhipping. 
ber, his wife was a widow and his children were | When Claudia heard of this, which she did from 
fatherless ; and Monday evening the family and | her mother early the next morning, she was highly 
one or two others whose presence the lawyer em- | indignant, and declared that nothing and no one 
ployed by Mr. Cambray for over twenty years had | should keep her from her lover; if he could not 
said was imperatively necessary, were assembled | come to her, she would go to him. As soon after 
in the gloomy library to hear the dead man’s will | breakfast as she could do so without danger of en, 
read. | countering Mr. Cambray in the house or grounds, 
When Florence left her stepmother’s presence, | she went to Chilcott Brothers’ office to see Cushing. 
shutting the door with emphasis, her first intention | The irate father had in the meantime been to the 
was to go directly to her father’s office and tell | office to see Ronald, and not finding him there 
him of the annoyance she had been suffering ; she | had related his grievance to Mr. Chilcott and Syl- 
knew he would interfere, and with effect.. But, as | vester, and they, already much dissatisfied with 
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their idle book-keeper, had just dismissed him 
from their employ. 

Claudia’s grandfather Kidner had at his death 
left her about ten thousand dollars; this Cushing 
knew. He also knew that he was not only penni- 
less but in debt, and that the record he bore in 
Riverton was not such as to aid him in obtaining 
employment anywhere. He was really fond of Clau- 
dia; but had she been penniless he would never 
have suggested to her, as he now did, to escape 
from Mr. Cambray’s unjust guardianship and gain 
freedom by becoming his wife. This suggestion 
suited Claudia; she had no objections to offer, 
and the two were made man and wife before mid- 
day, and left Riverton for a brief bridal tour to 
Exford, first sending a note to Mrs. Cambray ap- 
prising her of the hasty wedding. 

After leaving Chilcott Brothers, Mr. Cambray 
went to one or two of Ronald’s usual resorts, but 
it was noon before he succeeded in finding him. 
The two met in the principal grocery store, kept 
by a Chilcott, and as no one was present but the 
proprietor and Ronald, Mr. Cambray expressed 
his opinion of the latter’s conduct in very forcible 
and unmistakable terms. It was a very warm day, 
oppressively hot for the season, April; and pro- 
bably Mr. Cambray’s unusual mental excitement, 
combined with the weather, was too great a strain 
upon even his excellent constitution ; for as Ro- 
nald turned to leave the store, shrugging his shoul- 
ders contemptuously when Mr. Cambray told him 
that he should never be admitted to Vine Ridge 
again with his consent (a wise proviso!) the 
angry father fell suddenly to the floor in an apo- 
plectic fit, and never spoke again; but by this 
time Ronald had gone. 

The unexpected death of so prominent a citizen 
made a great stir in. Riverton and the regions 
round about. The story of his quarrel with the 
two young men and of the consequent elopement 
of Claudia and Albert was public property long 
before nightfall, and many were the conjectures 
as to what course the latter would now pursue. 
At Mrs. Cambray’s request the truants were tele- 
graphed for at once, and returned the next day, 
Albert (to the disgust of many, Miss Susan among 
them) making himself very much at home in the 
house whose entrance had been denied him by its 
now powerless master but little more than twenty- 
four hours previously, and by virtue of his new 
relationship to the widow coolly taking his place 








among the chief mourners when the last sad rites 
were celebrated. And no one had aright to say 
him nay. 

The weather had changed since Mr. Cambray’s 
death, and the day of his funeral was cold and 
rainy. The heavy clouds made the sombre library 
darker than ever when the little company gathered 
there to listen to the dead man’s testament. 

‘*It is at Mr. Cambray’s own request, several 
times repeated,’’ said the lawyer, Mr. Duncan, 
when the last comer had closed the door and sat 
down quietly, ‘‘that I read his will to you who 
are present, and none others,’’ this, because Clau- 
dia was very angry when Mr. Duncan courteously 
intimated to Albert that his society could be dis- 
pensed with for a brief period, ‘‘ and that I should 
do so, if possible, as soon as he was laid to the 
rest.” 

The will was brief, emphatic and clear. It left 
Vine Ridge to Mrs. Cambray for her use until 
the youngest child, Maude, now just ten, should 
be of age, when it was to pass to Florence, or her 
heirs; Mrs. Cambray and Max Wescombe were to 
be sole and joint executors and guardians; the 
children, Claudia included, were to live at Vine 
Ridge until Maude was of age, or until they mar- 
ried; each child, Claudia included, was to have 
a specified allowance annually, which, however, 
would be discontinued in case it married or left 
home without the full consent of both guardians ; 
and when Maude was of age the property was to 
be finally divided in a specified way. There was 
also a certain amount of money—ten thousand 
dollars—to be given to Claudia when she married 
or came of age, and the same amount to be given 
to each daughter on her wedding-day if the guar- 
dians consented to her marriage. There were vari- 
ous bequests to Miss Susan, to servants, charities, 
etc. 

This will was without codicil of any sort, and 
was dated the summer when Max Wescombe’s 
attentions to Florence had led every one, Mr. 
Cambray included, to suppose that he would 
eventually marry her; and so both Max and Flor- 
ence understood it. This arrangement, making 
Max her guardian, was very satisfactory to Flor- 
ence; now, she thought, he would be compelled 
to visit Vine Ridge occasionally, and, perhaps, as 
Chilcott had been emphatically refused by her 
father, he would place their intimacy on its former 
footing. 
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At first, Max hardly knew whether to rejoice or 
grieve at his responsibility; the former feeling 
was dominant when Florence, determined to make 
one vigorous effort to break the ice between them 
while she had an opportunity, turned to him, and 
held out her hand, saying: 

‘*T am so glad he chose you for our guardian 
and not a stranger. 


| in her house, if we desire it. As for the property, 


| 
_ however, I don’t care a straw; I am not merce- 


nary. So I tell you plainly, as I told that Dutch 
doll, Otis, this very morning, I mean to marry 
| Florence, whether or no.’’ 
‘* Tf she will have you, you mean.’”’ 


**Which I have my own reasons for thinking, 


I hope we will not prove such | for feeling secure about,’’ said Chilcott, confi- 


troublesome wards that you will weary of your | dently. 


office; if we do, however, you have supreme 
power, you know.”’ 


‘« Then, to save public scandal and gossip, if 
Florence tells me she wishes this marriage to take 


But the next day, Mrs. Cambray, schooled by | place, I will give my consent ; I think her father 


_ Claudia, who in turn was but the mouthpiece of 
her husband, said: 

‘*Of course, Max, you understand Mr. Cam- 
bray’s motives in choosing you; he supposed that 
you, being so young, would be only a nominal 
guardian, and that I would have entire control. 


You would hardly think of running counter to my | 


wishes where my own children are concerned— 
especially now that I have a son to aid me.”’ 

‘«T shall endeavor to prove faithful to the trust 
committed to me by Mr. Cambray, madam ; but 
considering the feelings we know he entertained 
towards Albert Cushing, I must be forgiven if I 
say that I cannot consider your son-in-law as a 
person whose wishes are to be consulted, or whose 


advice is to be asked,” replied Max, firmly but | 


politely. 

To the disgust of Mr. Cambray’s old friends, 
Cushing settled quietly down at Vine Ridge, to 
all intents and purposes its master, his dearest 
friend and most constant visitor Ronald Chilcott. 
Miss Susan ventured to remonstrate, but was told 
that Mrs. Cambray would invite what guests she 
. chose, so long as she lived there; whereupon 
there arose a short and sharp discussion, which 
ended in Miss Susan’s leaving the house. She 
wanted Florence to go with her, but this Mrs. 
Cambray vetoed. 

Chilcott was unremitting in his attentions to 
Florence now that he had, as he thought, the 
reins in his own hands. He went to Max and 
formally requested his permission to marry Flor- 
ence, adding: 

“*I do this only for form’s sake, for every one 
knows you want the girl and Vine Ridge yourself, 
consequently will say ‘no’ to me; but your con- 


sent can be dispensed with; there is nothing in | 


Mr. Cambray’s will to prevent his widow’s invit- 
ing my wife and me to make an interminable visit 


| would desire me to do so, under the circum- 
stances,’’ answered Max. 

‘* Just as well to make a virtue of necessity, for 
I can tell you, unless you chose to wait until 
| Maude is of age, eleven years, you can never 
| marry her without ‘ public scandal and gossip.’ 
Mrs. Cambray will have something to say about 
it,’’ sneered Chilcott, as he left Max’s office. 

Knowing the high opinion the majority of ladies 
had of his rival, Max had little doubt of Chilcott’s 
ultimate success, therefore he had no right to deny 
or even question the truth of the report that soon 
spread through Riverton that Florence would be- 
come Mrs. Chilcott as soon as a year of mourning 
for her father was accomplished. As frequently 
happens, the person most interested was the last 
to hear the rumor; the ladies at Vine Ridge 
| neither visited nor received much company dur- 
| ing the spring and summer that followed their 
| bereavement, and it was some time before the tale 
was wafted to Florence’s ears, and when it did 
reach her, she was no less astounded than angered. 

Shortly after Mr. Cambray’s death, Otis left 
| Riverton ; he had paid one or two visits to Vine 
| Ridge before leaving, but saw no one save Clau- 
| dia; from her he heard of Chilcott’s determina- 
| tion to marry Florence, and supposed—such was 

Claudia’s cunning in telling her story—that Flo- 
| rence was always fond of Ronald, and had only 
| been kept from him by her father’s efforts. Otis 
| thought Florence’s past conduct to him a little 
| peculiar, if Claudia’s tale were true; but he said 
| to himself: 

‘*What motive can Mrs. Cushing have in de- 
ceiving me? She must speak the truth, yet— 
however, girls are odd creatures. As I intend to 
marry none but an Englishwoman, I suppose Miss 
Cambray thought I would not be donkey enough 
~ misunderstand her courtesy to me. But, by 
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Jove! if this thing had gone on much longer I 
don’t know what might have happened ; she is a 
lovely girl, too good by half for that coxcomb 
Chilcott. Lucky for me that Iam going away.”’ 

Late in October he returned to Riverton. His 
almost love for Florence had vanished ; but he 
still felt an interest in her, and was not a little 
curious as to her future. By this time Claudia and 
her mother were thoroughly disenchanted with 
their soz-disant hero, Albert Cushing; they saw 
him now, as Mr. Cambray did long ago, an idle, 
extravagant, selfish, unprincipled fellow; but he 
was on their hands, and they must make the best 
of him. He found Vine Ridge a very pleasant 
residence, and gave himself all the airs of a mas- 
ter, even presuming to dictate to Florence in va- 
rious matters concerning which her father had 
never interfered. 

Otis saw this very plainly, and wondered why 
Wescombe, as guardian, did not interfere; many 
others, who were equally ignorant, wondered the 
same thing. As he stood on the broad veranda 
one afternoon, taking his leave of Florence, he 
hazarded this remark: 

‘*T presume Mrs. Cambray leans more upon her 
son-in-law than upon Mr. Wescombe, although the 
latter is your nominal guardian.”’ 

‘*Nominal? Actual, I assure you; and so 
mamma finds when she wants to perpetrate some 
extravagance. As for Albert—well, I suppose it 
is natural she and Claudia should ask his advice 
sometimes ; I never do, though.”’ 

‘*T presume not ; you have a better adviser.’’ 

‘“*A better —? Oh, my youthful guardian! 
Yes, and young as he is, dear papa could not have 
chosen a wiser one.”’ 

‘*T was not referring to Mr. Wescombe.”’ 

While he spoke, Florence, who had been toss- 
ing the apples of a passion-vine to and fro on their 
stems, making the vines sway around her, broke 
off one of the apples, and handed it to him, say- 
ing: 

** Did you ever taste.one of these? As long as 
we have had them I never knew, until this summer, 
that they were good to eat.’’ 

‘*To eat? Are you sure they are not poison- 
ous ?”’ 

** Quite sure ; if they were, the children and I 
would have been dead long ago. See, you break 
them open so, and eat the little seeds; they are 
slightly acid,’’ answered Florence, tasting one 





daintily as she spoke. ‘But you spoke of my 
‘adviser ;’ to whom do you refer if not to Mr. 
Wescombe ?”’ 

‘*To Mr. Chilcott, of course. Oh, I hear a 
little of the Riverton news now.and then.”’ 

‘* Tassure you he is the last person—except, may- 
be, Albert—whose advice I should ask or take.”’ 

‘¢ You speak very earnestly, Miss Cambray ; but 
I am in your secret; he told me himself.’’ 

‘*What do you mean ?”’ 

‘* That you and Mr. Chilcott are to be married 
soon. Mrs. Broughton said Easter ; but the gen- 
tleman in question says Christmas, so I suppose 
that is correct.’’ 

Florence dropped the passion-apple which she 
had been eating, and turned deadly pale. Otis 
sprang forward extending his arms ; for a second 
he thought she would. have fainted. 

‘¢ That nasty thing zs poisonous; shall I run for 
a doctor ?’’ exclaimed he, anxiously. 

Florence laughed in spite of herself, as she re- 
plied : 

‘*T agree with you, ‘the nasty thing is poison- 
ous,’ but not the harmless little passion-apple ; 
Ronald Chilcott’s tongue! Did he really tell 
you that ?”’ 

‘« He did, indeed, and pressed me to remain for 
the wedding. Is it not true ?”’ 

‘*True? A more groundless lie was never 
uttered. If I did not know you to be perfectly 
truthful, and a person who detests practical jokes, 
I should almost question your statement.” 

‘*Upon my honor, Miss Florence’’— 

‘<I believe you, Mr. Otis, I believe you implic- 
itly, and you must do the same by me when I tell 
you that the tale is utterly, totally false. Marry 
Ronald Chilcott? Never! A man whom my 
father detested, and ordered out of the house ? 
It is almost more than I can do to treat him de- 
cently.”’ 

‘*T am very sorry I mentioned’’— 

**You need not apologize; I must have heard 
this absurdity sooner or later, and I am glad that 
I heard it first from a friend; I think you are my 
friend ?”’ 

‘* Through thick and thin! AnythingI can do 
for you I will do heartily and unquestioningly.”’ 

‘*T believe you, Mr. Otis,’’ said Florence, ex- 
tending her hand, ‘‘and I may test your friend- 
ship some day. In the meantime will you oblige 
me by denying this tale in my name?” 
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Of course Otis agreed to do so, and did do so; 
but he only had his trouble for his pains, When 
Chilcott affirmed it, who would disbelieve it be- 
cause he denied it? As well try to baffle the in- 
coming tide with a hedge of straw. 


CHAPTER VII. 

NEITHER Mrs. Cambray nor Claudia came to 
Florence’s aid when, after Otis’s departure, she 
complained to them of Chilcott’s ungentlemanly 
conduct, adding: 

‘*What can he mean by such infamous false- 
hoods? He knows that I never authorized him to 
spread such reports.’’ 

‘* Not verbally, perhaps; but you know, ‘actions 
speak louder than words,’ and, as I told you long 
ago, you have certainly given everybody cause to 
think you intended to marry him,’’ said Claudia. 

‘*Yes,’’ responded her mother, who was a capi- 
tal echo, ‘‘ you treat him abominably.”’ 

For two or three weeks matters continued thus. 
Ronald laughed in her face when she accused him 
of telling falsehoods, and said : 

‘It was only a joke to torment Otis. How- 
ever, I have immense faith in patience and perse- 
verance, and I don’t doubt that all will come 
right, sooner or later.’’ 

At last Florence refused to enter parlor or dining- 
room while he was in either. The annoyance be- 
came so great that she determined to see Max, and 
ask his aid; but just at this time, the middle of 
November, his grandmother died almost without 
warning, and of course she could not trouble 
him then. The old lady had been failing slowly 
ever since her return to Riverton; when told of 
- Mr. Cambray’s demise she was very much affected, 
and from that day her mind weakened rapidly ; 
the last three months of her life was a state of semi- 
idiocy. But at last it was all over, and Max was 
alone—alone, that is, with Miss Nancy, who hoped 
to remain in the pretty little cottage as house- 
keeper, and who was disagreeably surprised when 
Max told her the day of the funeral that he de- 
sired to break up housekeeping as soon as possible. 
True, he paid her well for her services, and gave 
her a generous farewell gift besides, but, neverthe- 
less, Miss Nancy’s nice little plan was spoiled, and 
as soon as supper was over that evening she re- 
tired to her room in a fit of the sulks, determined 
that Max should have as little as possible of the 
society he seemed unable to appreciate. 

VoL, XIITI.—13 





During the long night that had preceded Miss 
Nancy’s arrival in Riverton, Max had unpacked 
his grandmother’s trunks, and carefully removed 
to his own room, and there placed under lock and 
key, all the books, letters, boxes, in short, all their 
contents except actual clothing. He feared his 
worthy cousin’s sharp eyes and long tongue; for 
even she, Wescombe though she was, supposed 
that Leopold had not been heard of for years, and 
was given up for dead. As long as there was even 
the semblance of life in their owner, Max loyally 
refrained from so much as looking at these pos- 
sessions of his grandmother; if she should re- 
cover, he thought, her secrets would still be her 
own, if not—well, there was time enough for that. 

After supper, he went as usual into the little 
parlor, but the heavy odor of tuberoses and vio- 
lets, of roses and chrysanthemums, still loaded the 
air, and reminded him of the recent silent occu- 
pant of the room, and he turned away. 

‘<7 will get those papers, and look over them,’’ 
said he, to himself; ‘‘this is as good a -time as 
any; I can do nothing else to-night.”’ 

He went to his room, and got them—two or 
three memorandum books, a package of old, yeil- 
low letters tied with what had been a white satin 
ribbon, another package, more modern, tied with 
pink tape, a bundle of papers sealed up and en- 
dorsed “ receipted bills,’’ and two tin boxes; that 
was all. Drawing a chair and table near the fire, 
for the night was very cold, he examined the trea- 
sures. ‘lhe yellow letters were all from his grand- 
father ; these and the receipts he laid aside for 
further examination ; the memorandum books were 
old and valueless, save as relics; one of the tin 
boxes, the larger, contained pictures of various 
members of the family, locks of hair with their 
owner’s names—and more than one, flaxen, light 
brown, and darker brown, was labelled, ‘‘ my little 
Max, aged’’ so-and-so, and tears stood in the eyes 
that now saw this evidence of tender love for 
him—there were two or three bunches of withered 
flowers, and two white kid gloves, right hand, laid 
palm to palm. The other tin box contained 
smaller boxes holding bits of jewelry, and while 
Max was examining them, the door opened, and 
Florence Cambray came hastily in. 

Rising hastily and greeting her, Max exclaimed: 

‘*What is the matter? Anyone ill? Or’— 

‘*No; no one ill, only—only,” and tears checked 
her words, 
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‘*You are cold; come to the fire,’’ said Max, 
taking her hand and leading her toachair. ‘* You 
surely did not come here alone at this hour ?’’ 

‘* Yes; there was no one to come with me, and 
I must see you; you are my guardian, you know.” 

“«¢ Certainly ; you did perfectly right; only had 
I known you wanted me, I would have come to 
you. ‘Take off your jacket while you sit here.”’ 

Florence did so, saying: 

‘‘T cannot stay here any longer; I will not; I 
will go to Mansfield—to Aunt Susan, you know. 
I should have taken this evening’s train, but I had 
not money enough. But you will attend to that.” 

‘Certainly, if it is really necessary’’— 

‘Tt is necessary ; I will not stay at Vine Ridge 
another day !—but there, you don’t understand.”’ 

‘*T must own I do not.”’ 

‘« Ever since father died, as you know, Albert 
Cushing has ruled the whole family except me ; 
whatever he ordered, must be done. At first, he 
did not interfere with me’’— 

‘‘With you! He would hardly dare to do 
that,’’ exclaimed Max, angrily. 

Florence smiled as she continued : 

‘*He would dare to do anything mean. For 
some incomprehensible reason he and the rest of 
them have made up their minds that I ought to 
marry Ronald Chilcott—had you heard that?” 

‘* Yes, he went through the form of asking my 
consent.”’ 

«« And what did you say ?”’ 

‘That when you requested it, it should not be 
withheld.”’ 

‘* Considering my father’s opinion of him’’— 

‘*T should have said noat once. So I told him, 
Florence ; but he coolly informed me that he was 
not a mercenary man’’— 

‘*Who is? To whom did he refer ?”’ 

**[-I don’t know; I didn’t ask,’’ replied Max, 
vexed to feel the color rising in his face; ‘* he 
said that he intended to wed you whether I said 
yes or no; soI told him that rather than cause gos- 
sip, I would give my consent when you asked it.’’ 

‘“©Oh! Well, I don’t ask it; I hate him !’’ 

‘‘ Then it is not true ?”’— 

** And did you believe it, too ?’’ said Florence, 
a little sadly. ‘*‘ He became so persistent latterly 
that for two or three weeks I would not enter a 
room where he was ; he almost lives at Vine Ridge 
now. At last, Sunday evening, Albert sent Maude 
to tell me I must come down” — 








** Albert said you must ?’’ 

** Oh, yes; he is Claudia’s master, and she rules 
her mother. Isaid I wouldn’t. Then Mrs. Cam- 
bray came up to my room, and we had some hot 
words. This evening the whole thing was re- 
peated ; Ronald Chilcott was there to take tea, 
and again I was sent for, and again I wouldn’t go; 
I dare say I am very obstinate, very ill-tempered ; 
but Claudia and her mother have said dozens of 
times that unless I meant to marry him I shouldn’t 
encourage him; so I determined to discourage him 
by fair means or foul. Mrs. Cambray came to my 
room a little while ago, and we fought our battle 
over again ; the upshot of it was that she said if I 
could not treat her guests civilly, I should leave 
her house’’— 

‘* Leave—her—house! Her house !”’ ejaculated 
Max. 

‘* Yes, her house. SoI said I would leave it, 
and I did, and here I am. You need not try to 
persuade, or even to order me to go back; I will 
not. I should have gone to Aunt Mary’s only you 
know they are all in Washington for the winter.”’ 

** Poor child !’’ exclaimed Max. 

‘You do take my part then? You have acted 
so strangely to me ever since your grandmother 
came home that I supposed’’— 

‘* Never suppose anything, dear Florence, ex- 
cept that I—that I will always be your friend, come 
what may.’’ 

‘« Friends are in the habit of keeping out of one’s 
sight for months at a time, are they ?”’ 

** Not usually ; but I assure you I have not done 
so without a good reason.’’ Florence shrugged 
her shoulders slightly, and shook her head. ‘‘I 
see you do not believe me, but if you know how 
my hands had been tied! How much against my 
will this exile has been,’’ continued Max, more 
earnestly than he was aware perhaps. 

‘*You deal in mysteries; as I cannot see the 
motives that have guided you, of course I must 
interpret your absence as I please. However, that 
is neither here nor there; if you did not care to 
visit us’’— 

‘* Not care, Florence! There have been hours 
when it seemed as if I must break from the bonds 
that held me at all hazards. And to be compelled 
to stand quietly by and see’’—Max paced the 
floor like a hungry lion in his den ; it was as much 
as he could do to refrain from telling the whole 
story, Florence looked so incredulous. Yet now, 
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he thought, was no time for proclaiming his love 
and poverty. 

** Compelled !’’ repeated Florence ; “ who could 
compel you? I must say I think an explanation 
is due me.”’ 

‘« Perhaps it is,’’ sighed Max, half anxious, half 
fearful to tell his tale. ‘* If you insist’’— 

‘*T do insist.’’ 

‘*Do you remember the last time I called on 
you—the morning you made so much fuss over 
that miserable nutshell bracelet ?”’ 

‘Which I then thought you had sent ; yes.’’ 

‘* What made you think I sent it? Mine was 
at that moment in my pocket.”’ 

So Florence explained how Chilcott had con- 
veyed it to her. 

** And I, knowing it to be his, was angry and 
jealous. I went to your house that morning, Flo- 
rence, to tell you how! loved you, and to ask you 
to be my wife,’’ continued Max, sadly; ‘‘ but 
there was a cloud between us, and I was silent. 
That afternoon my grandmother came home un- 
expectedly ; as you know, she had not been under 
her own roof three hours before she was taken ill. 
When the blow fell upon her she was telling me 
of the last disgrace of my poor Uncle Leopold, 
and how she had just spent her last dollar to save 
him from an ignominious death’’— 

**Why, I thought he died years ago!’’ 

‘* So we allowed every one tosuppose. His life 
has been such that we did not care to speak of 
him; he bore a false name, and—but he is dead 
now, let his ill deeds perish with him. It is not 
two months since I heard of his murder in a bar- 
room, but his poor mother never knew that. As 
I was saying, her last dollar was spent on him; 
she was very much grieved and worried to think 
that she had so robbed me, as she phrased it; but 
Heaven knows I would never have grudged him 
the money if she could have been spared. Since 
then, for misfortunes never come singly, I have 
been a loser by one or two bank failures, and it 
took all my income to take care of my poor grand- 
mother’’— 

‘* And had she literally nothing ?”’ 

** About:a hundred dollars in cash, that was all. 
So now you understand my conduct.”’ 

‘**« Indeed I do not.”’ 

** How could I, a comparatively poor man, with 
a family on my hands, pretend to compete with 
richer rivals?’’ said Max, somewhat savagely. 





‘*No, I gave up that bright dream long ago. 
Lucky I did, for I shall soon be worse off than 
ever; I have nothing except a few debts and my 
share in the firm, which, as all Riverton will know 
in a day or two, is on the eve of bankruptcy; Jewell 
& Gould’s failure was too much for us.’’ 

Silence ensued. Max buried his face in his 
hands, he felt that all was over for him, and help 
was unattainable; of love he tried not to think, 
yet how could he help it with Florence sitting so 
close to him, so close that by stretching out his 
arm he might have folded her to his weary heart 
if—ah, that ‘‘if!’? He could not speak. 

As for Florence the anger, obstinancy and anx- 
iety had ali faded out of her face; a tender light 
shone in her eyes, a soft blush mantled her face as 
she looked lovingly at the bowed head so near her. 
But what could she say? Woman's wits are quick; 
in a few seconds she had surveyed the whole ground, 
and decided upon her plan of action. 

‘**T love him and he loves me,’’ she said to her- 
self, ‘* but if I don’t say ~»mething we will be 
further apart than ever. I must rouse him; but, 
ch, dear! I wish he wouldn’t take things so for 
granted. What shall I say?’’ And she knitted 
her pretty brows and shook her little head in 
comic dismay, all unseen by despondent Max, 
“Qh, I know!’’ then aloud, ‘‘ What made you so 
disagreeable that day that papa went to see you? 
Why didn’t you tell him the real reason? You 
might have trusted him.’’ 

‘*Did you know he came ?”’ asked Max, in sur- 
prise. 

‘*Of course I did. I—TI sent him,’’ replied 
Florence, her heart beating with fear at her own 
boldness. ‘‘ He asked me why you never came to 
see us, and whether I—whether I had been so 
foolish as to—refuse you. I said, no, you had 
never asked me.” 

“ Did you care? If I had known—but there’’— 

‘* Papa was very much hurt at what you said; 
and so I have Ronald Chilcott pushed at me by 
everybody,” added Florence, her anger flaming 
forth again, ‘‘ Even you, Max, want me to marry 
him.” 

**I? Oh, Florence, if this wretched money were 
not in the way I’d—-I’d—” and excess of feeling 
again conquered Max. 

‘I can’t see that there is much money in the 
way. You say you have none. If I run away 
without the consent of both guardians, I’ll have 
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nove. Don’t blame money for it,” said Florence. 
And as she spoke her old anxieties returned to her, 
she remembered that she was well-nigh homeless, 
and tears, welling up in her eyes, rolled down her 
cheeks. 

This was too much for Max. Kneeling down 
beside her, he took one of her unresisting hands, 
and exclaimed : 

** Don’t cry, darling, it is enough for me to be 
miserable. Forget what I said about my own 
love, and” — 

I have an awful thing to record ; but you must 
take inte consideration the proximity of the honest 
brown eyes that the girl had long loved to look 
into, the tone of deep, true affection in which he 
spoke, the pressure of his hand, her own loneli- 
ness, and her sudden joy at finding that he loved 
her after all; weighing all these motives well, 
perhaps you can forgive Florence for saying, in so 
low a whisper that none but a lover’s ears could 
have heard it: 

‘* But, Max, I don’t want to forget ¢haz.”’ 

About an hour afterward, Max suddenly said : 

‘*My darling, you must begin to think about 
going home; Mrs. Cambray will worry about you; 
it is nine o’clock.” 

‘*So it is. Oh, Max! she will be angrier than 
ever; but she will not dare to say ‘ Chilcott’ now. 
I have some one to defend me.”’ 

** When she finds that I am penniless she will 
refuse her consent to our marriage, I am persuaded. 
Can you wait for me a few years, my little wife, 
until I can make a home for you? For if we fail, 
as we must unless some unknown benefactor comes 
to our aid to-morrow with a long bank account, 
Howe, Simpson & Co. must close its doors, and I 
shall have to begin at the lowest round of the 
ladder. I cannot even give you a ring, unless— 
would you be too superstitious to accept one that 
had been my grandmother’s ?”’ 

‘« Superstitious! no, indeed ; for she was fond 
of me.” 

‘« She was, indeed,’’ answered Max, turning to 
the table, and opening the tin box which he was 
examining when Florence entered. ‘There isa 
handsome cluster diamond here.’’ 

‘*Were these hers,’’ asked Florence, opening 
one of the smaller boxes. ‘A buckle, your grand- 


father’s perhaps, an opal pin, and look, Max, what 
an odd treasure ! an ordinary English walnut !’’ 
‘Yes, slipped in by mistake probably ; just lay 





it here until I can finish looking over the box; or 
give it to me, I’ll put it in the other one.” 

Florence handed it to Max, but between their 
fingers it fell to the table, striking the closed tin 
box. f 

*« There, its broken, Max.”’ 

** No matter, it’’— 

‘* Why, Max, it is full of paper! just look,’’ 
Florence exclaimed, holding the broken shells in 
one hand, and drawing from their centre a nicely 
folded paper. 

Max took it and opened it carelessly, saying it 
was nothing of value; but a puzzled expression 
came over his face, when he found that it wasa 
thin envelope, clearly addressed to Limself. 

‘*What can this mean ?”’ 

“Open it, open it, Max.” 

He did so, and drew forth a small piece of thin 
paper, covered with his ggandmother’s familiar 
handwriting. He read it aloud: 

‘*My Dear GRANDSON, MY BELOVED Max: 

‘‘T am not usually superstitious, but something 
tells me that, although I now hope tobe in Riverton 
with you to-morrow afternoon, I shall never see 
you again. Therefore I write this note, knowing 
that my letters and trinkets will fall into your 
hands, and yours only, at my death. Max, Ihave 
again befriended my poor prodigal son, but fear- 
ing lest I might be tempted to do you further in- 
justice, I made over all that I now possess out of 
my former fortune, not quite ninety thousand 
dollars, to you when I was in Philadelphia, last 
month ; but I made my lawyer, Jonathan Good- 
now, you know him well, promise solemnly never 
to reveal this except to you. Forgive me for leav- 
ing you so much less than you had a right to ex- 
pect, but you will one day marry my dear little 
Florence, and Mr. Cambray will not send her to 
you empty handed, though she is a treasure in her- 
self. I hide this letter in a strange place, for I 
hear that Leopold, freed by my help, intends to 
come back to his native State, and if I die before I 
see you again (and oh! I have bad such strange 
warnings !) and he hears of my death, he will be 
sure to come and claim half of the little he has 
left me. He shall not have it. Even if he searches 
my trunks and opens this box, its contents will be 
so worthless to him, to any one but you, my 
blessed boy, that he will not even glance at this 
nut, but you will; and you will find your own ina 
nutsheH. If I live I will remove and destroy this 
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note ; if not, it is yours. Give the enclosed note 
to Mr. Goodnow, and when you present it he 
will know that I am in the Land of Rest. Fare- 
well, my boy! God bless you for your unwearying 
care of, and implicit obedience to your devoted 
grandmother, 
‘¢ HANNAH WESCOMBE.”’ 
A fewseconds later, when their tears were dried, 


and Max began to realize how much this little nut- | 


shell had held (for the sum named is, in the esti- 


mation of most people, a very handsome fortune, | 


quite enough to justify two economical people in 
committing matrimony), Florence said: 

“* Howe, Simpson & Co. will not fail after all ! 
And now, see how much needless unhappiness you 
gave yourself and me all thistime. If you had 
not been so foolish that day, about that old basket, 
you might have saved all this.”’ 

‘*T know it, darling, but’’— : 

** Av ye plaze, sur,’’ said Bridget, opening the 
door suddenly, causing Florence to start from 
Max’s embrace, ‘‘ Misther Cushin’s in the parlor, 
axin for Miss Florence, an’ I tould him faith I 
didu’t know what company Miss Nancy was a 
havin’, so he axed for yourself.’’ 

‘*Go up and tell Miss Nancy to come down 
here to Miss Florence, and she will hear some 
wonderful news. That will bring her,’’ said Max, 
and added, after Bridget left, ‘‘she has been sulky 
all day, but you tell her all I have told you, show 
her these things and explain about our engage- 
ment; a bit of gossip is luxury to her.’’ 

And when Max returned to the room a little 
later, he was not surprised to find the two women 
in very good spirits. Miss Nancy was not heart- 

_less, and Florence’s tale of her own and Max’s 


trouble touched a tender spot, and she was as cor- 
dial as could be wished. 

** Good evening, Mr. Cushing,” said Max to his 
visitor. ‘‘ You were doubtless uneasy about Miss 
Cambray ; we were just starting for Vine Ridge.’’ 

‘*Rather peculiar for young ladies to visit,’’ be- 
gan Cushing, sneeringly. 

‘* To visit friends in sorrow? Surely not when 
the friend is the cousin of the young lady’s guar- — 
dian and betrothed lover, for you know Miss 
Nancy is my cousin,’’ said Max, as coolly as if 
Florence and Miss Nancy were bosom friends. 

‘* Lovers! Mrs. Cambray will settle’’— 

‘« Her own affairs ; and you will do likewise.’’ 

Max had an interview with Mrs. Cambray the 
next day, and as he spoke very plainly to her, she 
| did not even pretend to oppose the marriage, 
| which took place the ensuing Easter, with Otis as 
| best man. 
| Public opinion was so strong against Chilcott 
| and Cushing that they both went to the Black 
| Hills, for a change of air. The former’s father 
| and the latter’s wife not only did not oppose the 
| 
| 
} 





trip, but gave them very substantial aid towards 
taking it. Claudia is fully determined that her 
younger sisters shall never ‘‘ marry in haste,’’ if 
she can help it. 

At first the Riverton girls missed Chilcott, but 
in a little while they discovered, as Florence did 
long before, what a fine fellow Eugene Otis really 
was ; I doubt if his bride will be imported. 

As for Max and Florence, their happiness was 
as boundless and pure as is ever the lot of mortals 
to enjoy, none the less so because for long months 
it lay perdue 
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By Marie S. Lapp. 


A tone half-century ago 

The rude coast people one day found, 
Upon the sands of Henlopen, 

The bodies of some sailors drowned,— 
And there they left them, every one, 
A prey to bird, and beast, and sun. 


Since then their angry spirits send, 
From out the ocean, dunes of sand, 
At times, and gathering as they go, 


They move on slowly toward the land; 
Yet when its verge at last they reach, 
They stay not on the willing beach, 


But on their mission dire they go, 
Interring house and stream and tree; 
And terror-stricken, few alone 
Evade these monsters of the sea, 
So say these sturdy fishermen 
Upon the coast of Henlopen. 
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By ELIzABETH 


THE early history of Maine is so mingled with 
that of Massachusetts, to which State she was an 
appendage till 1822, that her early distinctive his- 
tory is well-nigh lost ; and yet few States in the 
Union have a more well-defined character from 
the first than the State of Maine. Its name was 
conferred upon her by its early French settlers, 
who brought it from their own province of that 
name in France. Besides its grand Indian nomen- 
clature, Penobscot, Kennebec, Katahdin, Saco, 
Skohegan, and others of an equally heroic and 
historic significance, aboriginal and enduring as 
her own granite, we have the name of Castine, 
from an old courtly, but perhaps reprobate, French 
Baron ; St. John, St. Croix, Mont Desert, and others 
so named by the Jesuits ; and Taunton, Biddeford, 


Topsham, names that call to mind the heroic race | 


of the men of Devonshire, England, who con- 
tended with the Spanish Armada in Elizabeth’s 
day, and laid the foundation of the commerce and 
maritime supremacy of our great mother, Eng- 
land, 

Before the Pilgrims had left the harbor of Ley- 
den in 1620, Sir Humphrey Gilbert, in 1605, had 
started a colony at the mouth of Kennebec River, 
and though subsequently abandoned because of 
the ‘* extreme extremities’’ of the climate, became 
a point for further action by settlers, and the 
foundation of the city of Bath, which is one of 
the most enterprising little cities of the Union, 
renowned for the excellence, speed, and beauty of 
the ships launched from its dock-yards; and re- 
producing the indomitable courage, hardihood, 
and seamanship that characterized the inhabitants 
of Topsham and Bath in England ever since the 
day when Bath was a fishing village under the 
Romans. More than this, Bath is only inferior to 
New York, Philadelphia and Boston in its com- 
mercial interest. 

Further still, so early as 1616, Sir Richard Vines 
had settled himself at the mouth of Saco River, 
and built himself a goodly mansion, planting an 
orchard thereto, the remains of the old apple- 
trees, worn and stinted by age, still remaining, 
and giving name to what is now one of the finest 
watering places in the country, Old Orchard 


Oakes SMITH. 


Beach. Here again we are met by memories of 
the men of Devon, and the days of the great 
Queen Elizabeth, by the names of Biddeford and 
the Pool, so called from a similar sheet of water in 
old England, when Biddeford was an important 
seaport, frequented by the ships of Grenville, 
Hawkins, Drake, and Sir Walter Raleigh, and the 
Pool afforded them safe and commodious anchor- 
age; for be it remembered that these old hardy 
mariners crossed the ocean in vessels, the largest 
of which was one of ninety feet keel; and Sir 
Humphrey Gilbert, brave mariner and devout 
Christian, half-brother to Sir Walter Raleigh, 
went down with all his crew, in a night of storms, 
in a ship of ten tons burden, The last of him was 
his cheery cry to his convoy, ‘* We are as near 
heaven on sea as on land, brothers,’’ and then the 
light from his binnacle disappeared, 

It may be that Maine owes a certain chivalric 
bearing that distinguishes her, and an enterpris- 
ing, independent mode of thought and action, to 
the fact that her associations were more of the 
court than those of Massachusetts, and more of 
the sea also, and hence she has been much di- 
| vested of cant, and became, as early as 1630, the 
| refuge of whole families, who found the intermed- 
dling and persecuting spirit of the Plymouth and 
Boston colonies distasteful to them. Amongst 
these were the Prime family, who settled them- 
selves at what is still known as Prime’s Point, at 
the mouth of Royal River. 

Sir Richard Vines opened a lucrative trade with 
the Barbadoes, exchanging fish for tropical pro- 
ducts. He is said to have been related by mar- 
riage to Sir Walter Raleigh. How far he may 
have sympathized with the order of things that 
succeeded the death of the royal patron, Queen 
Elizabeth, cannot now be certainly known; but 
it is most surely to be inferred that the cruel im- 
prisonment of the gallant Raleigh was a sore trial 
not only to him, but to his true and loving wife, 
the Lady Joanna, who shared in all the wander- 
ings, perils, and chivalrous aspirations of her hus- 
band. Raleigh had been honored with the esteem 
of the lion Queen, and had doubtless shared in 
that repugnance to the beautiful, but corrupt and 
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treacherous Mary Stuart, the mother of James, | midday; but in the twilight of a dull October 
felt by all Protestants and all good Englishmen in | day let in a scanty supply indeed. Opposite this 


view of her many crimes; hence, the weak, con- 
ceited and pedantic king sought every pretext to 
punish Raleigh, as well as others, whose opinions 
might have had any weight in bringing his mother 
to the block. 

That Sir Richard Vines was a man of note and 
much influence in his day, is evident from the oc- 
currence of his name in many old grants and 
records, and scraps of correspondence still extant, 
in relation to the Island of Barbadoes, and some 
annoyance felt by him as to Richard Bouyton, 
commonly known as the ‘‘ Sagamore of Saco ;”’ 
also in negotiations between himself, as Governor 
of the Province of Maine, and the Governor of 
Plymouth Colony, which made its advent some 
four years after that at the mouth of the Saco 
River. It would seem also that the knight was 
upheld greatly by Sir Ferdinando Gorges, who 
had this section of country much at heart. 

Nor was Mistress Joanna, the wife of Sir Richard 
Vines, and kinswoman of Sir Walter Raleigh, one 
whit behind her husband in executive ability, or 
the graces pertaining to a high-born dame. In 
the absence of Sir Richard, the lady administered 
the affairs of the province with the capacity of a 
rulet and the tact of a gentlewoman. There are 
documents that go to show her as being possessed 
of no little force; for once, during the absence of 
Sir Richard, ‘‘ Mistress Vines having been hindered 
in ye planting of ye ‘corne patche’’’ by Captain 
John Bouyton, she promptly put the matter into 
the ‘*hands of ye proper authorities’’ till such 
time as the return of her husband. 

But we have somewhat anticipated the course of 
events, and must return to England, which as yet 
Mistress Vines had not left. Sir Richard having 
so adjusted his affairs in his colony, had returned 
to England to prepare the way for her residence 
in the new world, where he had in part built up 
his house, waiting the advent of its lovely mistress 
before its completion. He was also not without 
hope of affecting the release of the noble Raleigh, 
who had been now nearly ten years a close prisoner 
in the Tower of London. 

THE Tower. 

It was a dark, gloomy room, with a single win- 
dow overlooking a paved court below. This win- 
dow, opened through the massive wall, and thickly 
guarded by iron bars, afforded little light even at 











window, across a narrow room, was an arched 
doorway, also heavily barred with iron, and open- 
ing into a cell scarcely ten feet in depth, and less 
in width. Into this gloomy recess built into the 
massive wall, no light entered except as it forced 
its way through the window above described, and 
the arched doorway. 

In this circumscribed space had the great man, 
courtier and soldier and sailor, statesman, philo- 
sopher, historian and poet, seen year after year 
pass by, and had bitterly learned there is no sick- 
ness like that sickness of the heart that ariseth from 
hope deferred. What acontrast to him, since the 
day when he dropped his velvet cloak from his 
shoulders and spread it across the patch of mud that 
might have soiled the feet of the stately Elizabeth ! 
What a contrast since he was the favorite of a 
court, handsome, graceful, brilliant; the admira- 
tion of lovely women, and the envy of accom- 
plished men. What a life, after the battlefield, the 
adventures of the sea, and wild enterprise in many 
a foreign clime ! 

The outer room into which his cell entered 
afforded him in the intervals of study some degree 
of exercise for limbs that, till thus imprisoned, had 
never known rest. On arude stand near the door 
might be seen a globe, a Bible, some of the plays 
of Shakspeare, and implements for writing. Here 
was penned the “‘ History of the World,” and some 
of those sad lines that touch the heart as full of 
sadness. The caged eagle did not beat his wings 
against his bars, but, with a grand magnanimity, 
met the inevitable, and to the last bent his mind 
to great pursuits. 

It is difficult to follow out the thoughts of such 
a man thus situated, except by contrast with 
another of acknowledged greatness. On the island 
of St. Helena, Napoleon fretted out a few years in 
exile, noting the slightest omission of respect upon 
the part of his wardens, the neglect of his silver- 
ware and the nicks in his china cups. He was 
eager to adjust himself to the eyes of the future 
historian ; to explain his motives for action, and 
gather up the tangled threads designed to have 
been woven into the woof of a once great empire, 
wrecked, dismembered, and the intended Master - 
of all stripped of the trappings of his greatness and 
a prisoner. Great he was, but it was the greatness 
of an utterly selfish ambition. 
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Not so was it with Sir Walter Raleigh. He had 
shared in the kindness of the greatest woman that 
had ever lived. He had been companioned with 
great thinkers and great actors on the stage of life. 
Greatness was native to him, to the court in which 
ke had moved, and to the age in which he lived. 
In all his twelve years of imprisonment we hear of 
no repinings, no complaints. There is no selfism 
in the man. His ideas were not cooped up behind 
the prison bars that held him. 

Stone walls do not a prison make! 
is his triumphant exclaim, conscious of the true 
dignity of a soul devoted to noble issues. We, in 
our day, need a larger estimate of the true, the en- 
nobling, that we may be able to better appreciate 
Walter Raleigh. We need a larger age, filled with 
larger ideas of utility, of endeavor, of morality, of 
religion, when the mere greed for wealth and show 
will meet with the contempt that belongs to them. 

The external world was greatly changed, as well 
as the condition of the noble captive. The lofty 
and poetic aspect of the court of Elizabeth, re- 
plete with enlarged thought and brilliant achieve- 
ment; where profound statesmen were not unfami- 
liar with the graces of the courtier, and not un- 
sympathetic with the bold mariners that plowed 
unknown seas and explored primeval lands; where 
religion was not considered unbecoming the sol- 
dier, and poets were the companions of statesmen 
and rulers, had given place to a pedantic display, 
a narrow and corrupt mawkishness of spirit; to 
discussions upon witchcraft and a cowardly child- 
ishness, mixed with idle assertions of prerogative, 
surely paving the way for the advent of the master 
spirit in the person of Cromwell. 

Raleigh must have revolted in his very soul at 
the degeneracy succeeding the brilliant era of 
Elizabeth. James, with the poverty of a weak 
soul, did not fail to disparage what had been con- 
spicuous in the court of his predecessor. Even 
his foolish and pretentious tirade against tobacco 
was a covert assault upon Raleigh, who had intro- 
duced the weed to the gallants of the period, and 
made the smoking of it a test of courtly breeding. 

But let us return to the cell of the gentle cap- 
tive, who is pacing, by consent of the keeper, up 
and down the anteroom, where gloomy rafters are 
black with age, and the stone floor of which is 
echoless to the foot. Upon the wail are hung 
chains, and gyves, and screws, placed there for 
the sake of convenience ; but showing that the age 





was not intolerant to the infliction of torture. 
Some womanly hand had placed a few flowers 
upon a rusty bracket, and slips of holly were 
meant to hide these ghastly instruments. 

Four persons were in the room, two of whom 
were women, all of distinguished appearance ; but 
the most remarkable was that of the calm, steady 
pacer up and down the gloomy apartment—tall 
and slender, with a high rather than massive head, 
a long, thin face, worsted by confinement, and 
hair of that soft, fine thread, that fades rather than 
takes up the white color of time. He leaned 
against the wall, one hand resting upon the globe, 
and the other it would seem unconsciously smooth- 
ing the curls of a handsome woman seated upon 
a low stool at his feet. She was very pale; but 
the tenderness of expression and fine glow of the 
speaking eye gave to the face a charm more than 
equivalent to the beauty affixed by perfect health. 

The other persons were younger, with more 
hopeful and animated looks. Joanna, the wife of 
Sir Richard Vines, sat upon the stone floor, her 
head buried in the lap of her friend, weeping bit- 
terly, whereat her husband stooped over her, and 
in a low, tender voice, said: 

‘* Does my sweet dame repent her of this voy- 
age?” 

The lady lifted her head instantly, and threw 
her tears aside with trembling fingers, and replied : 

‘*No, my dear husband, no; | only grieve to 
leave our noble kinsman here.’’ 

Raleigh replied musingly, as if making audible 
a previous train of thought: 

‘*T have often noted that persons who have ex- 
perienced a career of great good fortune, and it 
may be of illustrious fortune, find themselves at 
last so enmeshed by adverse fates that their sun goes 
down in darkness. It may be, good cousin, that 
my stars are westering. Let it not distress thee.’’ 

‘*T hope very much from this enterprise of ours, 
Sir Walter. We will build thee up a new house 
beneath these westering stars, and thy fortunes 
shall again blaze out. Take heart.”’ 

Raleigh returned a faint smile, and answered : 

**T am glad thee will go. This England of ours 
is shorn of her beams. When the sceptre dropped 
from the hand of our lion-hearted queen, there 
was no hand found large enough to grasp it. 
Cheer up, sweetheart (this to his wife), we will 
dream of barbaric splendors at set of sun, and in 
the meanwhile, pray God for patience.’’ 
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‘* Powerful friends are at work for you, my 
friend and brother,’’ returned Sir Richard, warm- 
ly ; ‘* but such is the inveteracy and spleen of our 
enemies, I think England is no place for any true 
man. We will nevertheless work your release, and 
in a new home, and with these most sweet and 
loving dames, it will be a keen fate that will work 
our unhappiness.”’ 

Raleigh grasped his hand with fervor ; but it is | 
much to be doubted if he imbibed the hopefulness | 
of his friend ; for he stooped down, and looking | 
tenderly at his wife, replied : 

“ Sweetheart, I almost wish thee would go with 
these our friends, and wait my coming.’’ 

The true wife replied only by pressing his thin 
hand to her lips, and a slight shake of the head. 

‘*Be it as thou wilt, sweetheart. God knows 
thou art my only comfort, and yet thou hast small 
comfort in me. God help thee, child.’’ 

‘**T have the love of my most noble husband ; I 
seek nothing more,’’ she replied, meeting his eyes | 
with a tender, wifely dignity. 

The keeper now signified that the period granted 
for the interview had expired, and they hastened 
their sorrowful farewells. The two dames wept 
each upon the neck of the other, silent, thoughtful 
tears, mindful of those who suffered with them. 
The chivalric, hopeful Vines would harbor no dis- | 
trust of the future, and he parted almost gayly 
from his friend. | 

‘** You shall find, as our sweet Shakspeare hath | 
it, that our 


‘ Castle hath a pleasant seat ; 
The temple-haunting martlet does approve 
By his loved mansionry that the heaven’s breath 
Smells wooingly there.’ 


**T left our men forming the walls of a fair cham- | 
ber for thee and our dear kinswoman, and believe 
me, the Fates will yet smile upon us.”’ 

And thus they parted, as true hearts and noble | 
hearts part, sustained by that trust in God, that 
profound religious feeling that characterized the | 
brave spirit of a brave age. Thus our sketch leaves 
the old world. 

THE FatTat OMEN. 


A prosperous voyage in good time landed our | 
happy pair upon the wild, picturesque wilderness 
of Maine. The Pilgrims were still enjoying the 
good will of the people of Holland, and doubtless | 
preparing for a home in the Western wilds; but as 
yet, save the scattered hamlets of the French on | 


| sources of a woman’s ready invention. 
| skins of the panther, or catamount, as they were 
| then called, and at the time often met with in the 
_ forests and high hills of Maine, afforded covering 


| ment, for his assault upon St. Thomas, 
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the northern part of the State, there was no civil- 
ized home in Maine, save at the mouth of the Saco 
River. Sir Richard Vines, by a wise as well as a 


| humane policy, had conciliated the favor of the 


native inhabitants, and found them valuable aux- 


| iliaries in hunting and fishing. 


In a brief space the house arose, replete with 
many comforts and not devoid of those elegancies 
that seem essential to cultured minds. A suite of 
rooms, already called the Raleigh Rooms, were 
finished with more care than the rest of the build- 
ing. Hither Mistress Joanna brought her finest 
linen and stored any little luxuries or comforts 
brought over from England or supplied by the re- 
Beautiful 


for massive chairs, over which they were thrown, 
while the fox and the deer made a not unhandsome 
rest for the foot upon the floor. 

Sir Richard Vines had been strenuous in his 
efforts for his friend, and the unprincipled Buck- 
ingham had not failed, in return for certain sums 
of money, always acceptable to the greedy favor- 


| ite, to delude the partisans of Sir Walter Raleigh 
_ with expectations of his release, which neither he 


nor the crafty James designed should ever he rea- 
lized. The Prince of Wales, afterwards the unfor- 
tunate Charles First, was looking about for some 
princess who should share the crown of England 
with him, and had secretly journeyed into Spain, 
that he might, incog., behold the graces of the In- 
fanta, and thus had emboldened the Spaniards to 
demand the rendition of Raleigh to that Govern- 
But the 
animus of all the persecutions of the great man 


_might be found in the force of a character which 
| had won the favor of Elizabeth, and a bravery that 


made him formidable by courage and strategy in 


| repelling the great Armada; his well-known op- 


position to the weak James, and preference to the 
Lady Arabella Stuart, as better qualified to up- 


| hold the grandeur of England. All these compli- 
| cations of the period wove a net around the great 


man, which only a great hand could tear asunder. 
Sir Richard Vines, a keen observer, learned 
much of this through his correspondence with per- 
sons of influence, and divined much from his 
knowledge of the secret intrigues of the Court. 
Still he would not despair. Raleigh, under a 
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sentence of death for twelve years, he believed 
would escape its final execution. An act so long 
delayed might well be expected to be at length | 
totally set aside. It is doubtful if Raleigh ever 
shared in this hope. So long conversant with the 
policy of courts, he better understood the narrow- 
ness of Jamés, the natural falsehood and treachery 
of Prince Charles, and the corruption of the Duke 
of Buckingham, to say nothing of the rise of in- 
competent men to power, who bitterly detested 
the memory of the great Elizabeth. These, will- 
ing to conciliate James, did not fail to represent 
the death of his mother as an outrage against 
kingly rule ; hence his book on the ‘‘ Divine Rights 
of Kings,’’ which paved the way for the death of | 
his son. The clear eye of the captive statesman 
must have read all these complications, and fore- 
seen the fatal issue. 

It was on a cold, windy day near the close of 
October, 29th day, 1618. The Indian summer, 





which so protracts the genial warmth of retiring 
autumn in the high latitude of Maine, had given 
place to that rigorous wind that ushers in the 
snows of winter. Mistress Vines could not, would 
not despair of yet receiving and welcoming to | 
her hospitable home her much-beloved friends. 
By letters recently received from reliable sources, 
it was intimated that the noble captive would be 
liberated on condition of leaving England never 
to return; and in this expectation she looked daily | 


for his advent; and now she busied herself in 
giving the last touches to the pleasantly furnished 
room. Wreaths of bright autumn leaves, and ruby 
berries from the forest festooned the rafters, while 
sweet-smelling ferns imparted their pleasant aroma, 
and concealed the great logs ready for the kind- 
ling in the huge fireplace. 

She had folded down the white linen sheets, 
and given a last pat to the downy pillows, noting 
the sweetness and purity of linen void of spot or 
stain. Suddenly she started; a haze seemed to 
pass before her, a cold chill, a sense of awe seized 
upon her, amounting to terror. The window was 
wide open, and a warm ray of sunshine broke 
through the clouds, stole across the room, and, 
slender as a knife, lay across the snowy pillow. 
She followed the ray, and there on its white sur- 
face lay a spot of fresh red blood. Aghast at the 
sight, she fell fainting to the floor. 

It is needless to say, Sir Walter Raleigh never 
occupied the rooms prepared for him in this West- 
ern home of Maine. On the day above named 
the axe fell upon one of the noblest heads that 
ever bent to the cruel infliction; a man in whom 
was combined the rarest genius with the utmost 
bravery ; one whom the world could not well 
spare: and yet her greatest and best are sacrificed 
that the imperishable record of blood may pre- 
serve their imperishable claims to the admiration 
and reverence of succeeding generations. 
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Faces are a study; every one has watched them, 
tracing or trying to trace out of the curiously-com- | 
bined lineaments the character of the owner, fan- 
cifully combining, watching and comparing the 
lines and intricacies of features with the mould 
and outlines of the mind. Some of the more artis- 
tic find a peculiar fascination in conjuring up crea- 
tions of their own, based on they know not what, 
in faces that pass before them. Iam not without 
a fancy leaning this way; but my enchant is 
rather an odd one, quite individualized, rather 
pertaining to a single expression than the entire 
face. I have, in short, a marked partiality for 
smiles. 








| brazen smile? If 


Did you ever make it especially an object to 
note each person’s varied expression who smiled ? 
Have you marked the tired smile, or the habitual, 
the cynical, or the gay, the joyous, or the deceit- 
ful, the ironical, or the bright, the timid, or the 
you have not, you have a pleas- 
ure unenjoyed which will intensify itself. Why, 
there are whole books in smiles. I can read a life 
and fill it full of incidents just from one glimpse 
of those peculiar curves which surround the mouth 
and fill the eyes. I say fill the eyes—most people 
would have only spoken of the mouth—but a smile 
is only half complete without the eyes ; for it is in 


_ them we distinguish most easily their variety. You 
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see those who are adepts in this pastime can even 
see the nose take part. 

Candidly, now, does not this strike you as pecu- 
liarly absurd—a nose having part in a serious 
smile; but it does. Noses were not only made to 
get red at the tips, broken, bloated, tweaked, 
pulled, or otherwise ridiculous; such may be their 
misfortune, but certainly not their original inten- 
tion or end. 

Smiles are broadcast blessings almost every one 
indulges in, and a deal of good they do. Real 
satisfactory are they; one can smile and know he 
is not making himself absurd; while if one ven- 
tures to laugh he may do so at precisely the wrong 
time, and bring upon himself stares and blushes. 
But who ever heard of a quiet smile betraying a 
man? Why, smiles are as concomitant to wisdom 
as the owl to Minerva. 

What would you think of a man who never 
smiled? Possibly our thoughts may run in the 
same channel. I thought him one of the strang- 
est mental phenomenas I ever knew, and as my 
knowledge of this person extended my wonder 
grew. I became intensely interested, and deter- 
mined to know why it was. 

My acquaintance with this individual whose ap- 
pearance so repulsively attracted me, was formed 
under no extraordinary circumstances, and in truth 
many persons would have noticed nothing very un- 
usual in his bearing. I, though, who met him day 
after day for several months, had gradually become 
accustomed to watch his movements, and found 
myself invested with an increasing curiosity to 
discover his history. 

He was extremely taciturn, and he never smiled. 
- I had lately arrived at this place, and opened my 
law office, when calling in to see an attorney in 
an adjacent room, I met and was introduced to 
Mr. Wilton, as one of the firm. This rather sur- 
prised me, as I knew the title of the firm, and it 
contained neither his name nor the usual style of 
Company. Mr. Wilton bowed sourly, said not a 
word, and turned once more to his ledger. It 
seemed he, among other duties, kept the books. 
One, on meeting a stranger for the first time, 
expects to be treated with some, if even cold, 
courtesy; but to get a grudgingly given inhos- 
pitable nod, as though all the personal mishaps 
of a possible state of misery were due to our 
presence, is rather embarrassing and unpleasant. 
Somewhat surprised, I looked intently at the 





man, thinking it was barely possible he might 
formerly have been known or offended. I cer- 
tainly had never met him before—a finely built, 
stalwart fellow, stout, with broad shoulders and a 
well-set head, the features of which, while bear- 
ing the stamp of intelligence to a marked degree, 
united to a certain hauteur of carriage, wore such 
an impress of stern gravity as rendered the face 
absolutely repulsive; such a face could never laugh, 
such eyes never soften the brow, never relax or re- 
lease its unbending frown. A child, however bold 
and fearless, would not dare venture to approach 
such an embodiment of austerity. Children have 
intuitive insight into natures, and a child’s dis- 
trust is no good omen. 

These were my reflections on my first meeting 
Mr. Wilton, and have remained strongly shadowed 
on my memory. 

I am much given to reverie, and enjoy creat- 
ing phantom lives and events; and often have I 
tried to form some shadowy reasons for the misan- 
thropy of this man who never smiles. First, I 
was very naturally led to conclude that religion 
was the probable cause; that he felt himself 
oppressed by fanatical fears and continual musing 
on the dread hereafter; that solicitation for the 
future was mastering all other feelings, and had 
already subdued or suffocated his better nature. 
This suggested itself as most plausible, knowing so 
well the teaching of the churches which, instead 
of using love as the lever to direct salvation and 
reformation, employ the most terrific descriptions 
of terrors, and give us such awful pictures of the 
woeful suffering and punishments of hell as give 
one those cold chills on which fear seems to creep 
up the spine. 

This man must have been reading works of the 
Fathers of the Church, studying patristic teach- 
ings, attending worship, and feeding on unhealthy 
doctrines until he had become a hypochondriac. 

Hell, the devil, darkness and damnation had 
clouded out the brightness of the loving world 
and Christ’s grand promise of love, forgiveness 
and redemption. Sermons and theological works 
had ruined this man; he was constantly and 
vividly reminded that there would be ninety-nine 
out of one hundred chances that he would not 
be saved. Original sin condemned him, and un- 
less he conducted himself in such perfection and 
purity of life as few men attain, he was lost ! lost! 
lost! The great love of a Saviour had dwindled 
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into insignificance—His mercy forgotten. Worse 
still, it might be that amid these conflicting emo- 
tions, each varying creed had claimed for itself 
infallibility, and in itself only salvation ; thus the 
poor unfortunate, between all, was unable to decide 
which was true. All assured him equally of dam- 
nation—outside of themselves he was lost. If he 
took consolation in the wrong one, it meant end- 
less torment; if he sought none, it was as bad. 
Poor unfortunate, I sorrowed for him! Over-sen- 
sitive and conscientious, anguish must be his. 

Thus I reasoned out my fancy; but I soon 
found an insurmountable objection to this thesis. 
Mr. Wilton never went to church ; I watched him 
closely, followed him on Sunday, but never once 
saw him enter any place where divine services 
were held. Again I was at a loss! Frequently 
I saw him during the hours of business, but never 
did the gloom pass from his countenance—never 
the faintest semblance of a smile float over those 
stolid features. 

Often when with the waning day came the re- 
laxation so pleasant to men whom mental labor 
has fatigued by too steady or strained applica- 
tion; oftimes in the soft, warm air of coming even- 
ing, when men meet each other with a pleasant 
air and cheerful smile, feeling themselves at liberty 
ifter the day’s turmoil to stop and chat, talk poli- 
vics, rehearse the doings of the day, or pleasantly 
pass their jokes, many an evening have I watched 
him as he listened with mute indifference, neither 
withdrawing nor partaking of the general plea- 
santry around him. He most certainly should 
have been excellent company—he was such a good 
listener. 

Each day. this unfathomable personage puzzled 
me more. In vain I tried to imagine some ro- 
mance in which he could be placed as the hero; 
but none seemed to fit. Such a fellow might have 
suited the times of the grim old Crusades, but mo- 
dern ideas of society precluded such an application. 
He could not have even figured as a knight. Sir 
Lancelot’s were courteous, and he was not even 
commonly civil. A Scotch border ruffian would 
never do; the thought of a Mac poring over a 
dusty ledger was ridiculous; then, the bare legs 
and plaid showing beneath the tall desk perfectly 
convulsed me. Nast alone could do justice to the 
picture. A politician he could not be—who ever 
saw a politician lacking a smile ! 

What a Methodist preacher he would have made 











could he only have set his tongue going! but I 
knew he was not this. A lover I could scarce 
imagine him. One look of those cold, impene- 
trable eyes and immobile face would freeze and 
frighten any maiden; he would have made the 
most unconventional lover imaginable, and my 
inventive powers could not sketch even the out- 
lines of any love scene in which he could figure, 
unless it might be as an irate father, for which he 
was entirely too young, or an acrimonious brother 
avenging himself on his sister’s impecunious lover 
for daring to win her affections from some rich 
suitor; but in all my romance reading I could not 
call to mind an exactly parallel case, and I did 
not feel justified in making quite such a startling 
innovation. ‘True, there was a somewhat similar 
precedent in Maud’s brother, as told by Tennyson ; 
but then Mr. Wilton did not seem in the least like 
him. I could not match these two characters. 
No web of my weaving completely suited me, or 
combined with its characteristics his bearing. As 
a last hope I sought to become intimate with him, 
not entirely from a morbid curiosity, although to 
a degree actuated by this feeling; but really I 
began to feel an interest and sympathy which I 
could not account for to myself. It seemed to me 
that his face had taken a melancholy expression, 
and his features bore, jointly with their harsh- 
ness, something sad. Pity, and a desire, if in my 
power, to give him sympathy and a friend, if pos- 
sible, to place the world in a brighter light be- 
fore him ; something, too, of the excitement and 
novelty of such an experiment moved me. It 
might result in making me an inseparable and 
invaluable friend, and redeem from moroseness 
one whom I began to think had some depth of 
character. The more I mused, the better I 
liked the project; how to accomplish it was 
the rub. 

He wanted no friends, and intrusion might sub- 
ject me to a disagreeable rebuff. After much 
thought, and various unsuccessful attempts at con- 
versation with him, I formed a new plan. 

I moved to his boarding-house. On the day 
which I entered my new lodging, my pulse beat 
quickly as though I had adventured in some great 
plot or dangerous undertaking. What, thought I, 
if he should discover my impertinent curiosity, 
and task me with it! I could give no truthful re- 
ply, and had no valid excuse. ‘True, it was only 
an ordinary boarding-house; but then I had so 
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come to look on it as his house, that it vested him 
with some vague title. 

The room I engaged was next to his, separated 
by an ordinary lath-and-plaster wall, not even a 
door between. My landlady told me his room 
was the precise counterpart of mine, which was by 
no means over-inviting; rather long and narrow, 





| floor. 


hardly audible, a sound of I know not what. 
This is how I interpreted these sounds: first the 
getting the valise from the locked closet, piacing 
it on the table, seating himself, and after opening 
the case and taking out the box, placing it on the 
I still listened, but could not distinguish 
further sound, except I imagined a vague mum- 


with the entrance door at one end, and at the | bling, but of this I was not certain; I gradually 
other an only window looking over a vacant back | dropped off to sleep. 


lot, with not a particularly cheering aspect. 

My first evening in the new quarters, I deter- 
mined to make myself as agreeable as I could to 
the housekeeper, and if feasible find out Mr. Wil- 
ton’s home habits. This I did, and 1 found the 
lady particularly loquacious, and willing to com- 
municate all she knew with little pressing. She 
took an hour to tell me that absolutely all her 
knowledge was that he took his meals regularly, 
came home in the evening about nine o’clock, 
and seldom went out again. One little item she 
told which touched my fancy. One morning 
early she had passed his room, and noticed, 
through the partly open door, a very rich silver- 
clasped-and-bound, square mahogany box. This 
box, she said, was slightly over a foot in length, 
something less in width, and probably nine inches 
high, closed. Near by, on the floor, stood a fine 
leather case, handsomely lined with black silk, 
and evidently a receptacle for the box ; but its ex- 
terior was precisely that of any traveller’s valise in 
shape and finish. Her curiosity, she frankly ac- 
knowledged, prompted her to frame an excuse to 
speak to him; but as she stepped to the door, 
he, hastily throwing a coat over the box, asked 
brusquely what she wanted. Here was a clue to 
my mystery. I went to my room, busily musing 
over the events of the day, and planning ways by 
which I could get at the history of the mysterious 
Mr. Wilton, as I leisurely prepared for bed. I 
laid down, and soon was just in that dolce far 
niente mood which precedes sleep. Heavy foot- 
steps roused me, and I heard Wilton open his 
door, enter, close, and lock it. By this time I 
was wide awake, listening intently. He un- 
dressed; I heard the shoes one at a time drop to 
the floor. Then he moved as though divesting 
himself of his clothing. I scarcely stirred for fear 
of losing any motion. For awhile all was quiet, 
breathlessly quiet, then a faint sound of keys jing- 
ling, a click, as the turning of a lock, a step or 
two, the drawing up of a chair, a fainter click, 








Next morning I intended walking down town 
with Wilton, but he had finished breakfast and 
gone before I got down. Next night I heard the 
same sounds. What secret could that box con- 
tain? It might be some wondrously valuable 
jewel, some old treasure, maybe banknotes. Could 
he be a miser? Or yet some yellow, faded title- 
deeds and letters to property he was vainly spend- 
ing his hours to trace up! Was there no way I 
could discover? I determined to try an experi- 
ment. I knocked at hisdoor. ‘‘ What do you 
want?’’ came the sharp answer. ‘‘I want to 
trouble you for a match, if you have one.”’ ‘I 
have none.’’ He made no excuse for speaking to 
me through the closed door. Such rudeness cut ; 
but without making answer I returned to my 
room, more than ever determined soon to bring 
matters to accrisis. I hit upon a bold expedient. 
Next time I saw him alone, I would state my 
knowledge of his box. This would certainly 
have some effect. I went to sleep and dreamed 
of it. All the ensuing day I did not see him; at 
dusk I went home. Hardly had I entered the hall 
leading to my room when I heard his footsteps 
coming up. I took an attitude as though only 
lounging, but purposely near his door. Hecame 
very near before he saw me. ‘‘ Good evening!’’ 
He turned, giving me a slight nod, to enter his 
room ; but I was determined my opportunity should 
not slip. Touching him, I said, ‘* Dont be so un- 
social ; I want totalk to you.’’ He turned ; we were 
facing each other. ‘‘ You’re a queer sort of a fel- 
low,’’ said I, kindly; ‘‘ why wont you be neigh- 
borly ?’’ ** None of your business !’’ was his insult- 
ing reply. I felt the hot blood rush to my cheek. 
I withheld my thrust no longer. ‘‘ Nor is the con- 
tents of your mahogany box.’’ I spoke calmly, 
looking him full in the eye. He made a step for- 
ward, reeled back, an expression of infinite agony 
passing over his face; then with a series of guttu- 
ral, unearthly, awful mockeries of laughter, he re- 
covered himself, and fairly hissed out, ‘‘ The box, 
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is it? the box! ‘To-morrow you shall see !’’ then | again, again no reply. I turned the knob; the 
burst into his room. I had not counted on this | door was not locked. Slowly I opened it; there 
result. Iwas nonplused. Slowly I walked away, | on the floor lay the leather case, on one side of 
Every theory I advanced for the rye ~' these | the table was the mahogany box, on the other side 
strange actions involved me deeper in doubt and | was a glass vessel, square, about four inches deep, 
obscurity. I really was uneasy and worried, not | nearly full of a nauseous-smelling clear liquor ; by 
only by reason of the failure of my plans and a | it lay a peculiarly grooved lid. Sitting on a chair 
direct insult received, but the threat in the words, | by the table, his hands and head resting on its 
«to-morrow you shall see,’’ so hideously uttered, | marble top, sat Wilton—dead. Before him lay, 
contained a vague terror. I was not afraid of the | white, horrible, ghastly, yet beautiful in its con- 
man, yet I wished I was well out of the thing. I tour, a female hand. It had been severed from 
blamed myself, too, for morbid curiosity, and | the arm at the wrist. 

heartily wished the outcome was over. I got so| This was the treasure of the box. The sicken- 
nervous, that to divert myself, I went to the thea- | ing sight so affected us that for some time we did 
tre. The play being entertaining, I forgot in its | not notice a note lying on the bureau; this note 
pleasures my uneasiness, and only on getting | briefly told all we ever learned. The firm in 
quite home recurred to them. I quietly went to | which he was a partner said nothing. The note 
bed and to sleep. Next morning I arose rather | ran thus, without preface : 

later than usual, and went to my business with | ** My name is not Wilton; what it is I holda 
rather a queer feeling of anxiety ; however, I did | sacred secret. That I have suffered will suffice 
not see Mr. Wilton. On reaching the boarding- | for my salvation. She whom I loved, with her 
house that afternoon, the lady informed me that | own hand sealed my condemnation; she wrote my 
Mr. Wilton had not been down at all, and they | dismissal. Her ridicule drove me mad. She is 
had several times knocked at his door, but got no | dead, and that hand which should have been 
reply. What was my advice on the subject? My | mine, I made so; for I severed it from the corpse. 
feelings were peculiar, and certainly not enviable. | That hand wrote my fate, it shall conclude it; by 
I advised breaking open the door, in which sev- | the liquid which has preserved her hand I die. 
eral, quite as curious as I, concurred. We went in | Precious draught, I drink to her!’ Bury my treas- 
a body to the room, knocked, no answer; knocked | ure tenderly with me.” 





THE GREAT CALF CASE, AND HOW I LOST IT. 
By RicHMonp WotcorTT. 


THE noted suit of Cresap versus Tolliver was to | taken, and also, of his own motion, indulged in 
come up again at the May term of the Circuit Court | some animadversions upon the unseemly levity 
of Magruder County. It had been brought origi- | displayed by the plaintiff in describing the legs as 
nally before ‘a Justice of the Peace in Dinmont | being six months old, as though the rest of the 
County, and was about the ownership of a certain | animal might not be of the same age. He sus- 
prospectively useful domestic animal, described in | tained the objection of the defendant ; but allowed 
the writ of replevin, with a sublime disregard of | the plaintiff to amend his description, and con- 
punctuation, as ‘‘a brindle heifer calf with white | tinued the case. The witness fees claimed were 
face and fore legs six months old of the value of | $31.50. At the end of fifteen days the case came 
$2 the property of Abijah Cresap.’’ At the first | on again, the description of the animal having 
hearing, the local attorney for the defendant made | been amended, making it not more lucid, but 
the point that the description was defective in that | more satisfactory to his Honor. In the mean- 
it was too indefinite, inasmuch as it was plain that | time young Calhoun Cresap and one of the Tolli- 
all calves (outside of menageries) had four legs. | ver boys had exchanged pistol shots on the subject 
His Honor, the justice, considered the point well | without effect, and the calf had had its tail shaved. 
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By reason of this latter occurrence the question of 
further amendment of the description was sug- 
gested, and the court took time to consider, con- 
tinuing the case for five days. Witness fees 
claimed, $42. 

At the expiration of this time the calf was 
brought to court entirely bereft of its tail, and Cas- 
sius Dandwich, a nephew of old man Tolliver, ap- 
peared with his right arm in a sling. His Honor 
announced his decision to be that no changes in 
the calf’s appearance, made subsequent to the com- 
mencement of the suit, could be allowed to affect 
the merits of the controversy, and intimated pretty 
broadly that he could try the case just as well even 
though the calf should be blotted from the face of 
the earth. 

Outraged by such an exhibition of bias on the 
part of the squire, the defendant indignantly de- 
manded, through his attorney, a jury of his peers. 
Old Cresap, having learned from his attorney 
what this meant, asked if Tolliver’s kin or his wit- 
nesses would be put on. On being told that they 
could not serve, he remarked that old Smalters, 
the constable, would have to explore the utter- 
most parts of the realms of the doomed before he 
would find six of Tolliver’s ‘‘equals.’’ He didn’t 
put it just that way, he made a good deal shorter 
speech of it; but that is what he meant. Floyd 
Tolliver, the defendant’s second cousin, overheard 
the remark, and ominously thrust his hand under 
his coat, seeing which Cresap reached for his rifle, 
which was leaning against the wall beside him. 

The subject of the litigation created a diversion 
at this point by breaking away from the boy who 
was holding it, and taking to the woods. It was 
. finally recaptured by the combined efforts of the 
Cresap crowd and a number of volunteers, and 
brought back and tied to a sapling just as Smal- 
ters had completed his task of summoning six 
good men and true as jurors. Smalters was a 
mild-mannered man, for a constable, a candidate 
for reélection, a little uncertain as to wiiich fac- 
tion was the stronger in the neighborhood, and 
therefore unwilling to offend either. Consequently 
he made up the panel by calling in three adherents 
of each side. 

The jurors were examined, and of course knew 
nothing about the case. They happened to be 
passing the ’squire’s office, and seeing the crowd, 
thought they would wait and see the fun, having 
nothing particular to do that day. In fact, hardly 





any man in that part of the county had anything 
particular to do. 

The jury were then sworn, and the examination 
of the witnesses commenced. It appeared from 
the evidence that Abijah Cresap was the owner of 
a calf that had strayed away, and he had found it 
in Isaac Tolliver’s pasture. A prompt demand for 
the restoration of the same had been met by Isaac 
—otherwise Major—Tolliver with as prompt a re- 
fusal, accompanied with an intimation that if he, 
Abijah, fooled around that pasture he was liable to 
have his cuticle filled ‘‘ plum full o’ buckshot.’’ 
Whereupon Abijah sought to cool his burning 
wrongs in the capacious cisterns of the law. In 
other words, he got out a ‘‘ replevy,’’ by virtue of 
which the calf was given to him; and all his 
family, and their family connections, and their in- 
timate friends, made solemn oath that they had 
known the animal from the time of its appearance 
on this mundane sphere hitherto, had often re- 
marked what a likely calf it was, and that the ani- 
mal that was then and there tugging at the adja- 
cent sapling to which it was then and there tied, 
was the very same calf, the property of Abijah 
aforesaid. 

It further appeared from the evidence, that on a 
certain balmy day in the month of May, then next 
preceding, there was born of the body of a certain 
roan cow, the property of Isaac Tolliver, female 
offspring, to wit: one calf; that the advent of said 
calf had been awaited with great solicitude by the 
Tolliver family, because of the superior qualities 
of its progenitors, and because of an antenatal 
promise having been made to Miss Georgia—sole 
daughter of the Tolliver house and heart—that, in 
case it should prove available in the matter of sex, 
it, together with its increase and profit, should be 
given to her as her sole and separate property ; 
that from the happening of this event till said 
calf was sufficiently advanced toward maturity to 
be turned into the pasture with the other stock, it 
had been carefully tended and nurtured in a pen 
adjoining the Tolliver barn, near the usual habita- 
tion of said Tolliver family ; that thereafter said 
calf had never, either voluntarily or upon compul- 
sion, abandoned or ceased to be and remain in and 
upon said pasture until the minion of the law had 
apprehended and removed it, as stated in the re- 
turn upon his writ of replevin. And all the Tol- 
liver family, and their connections and friends, 
swore, with the confidence born of an unalterable 
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conviction, that the animal that was then and 
there tugging, as hereinbefore stated, was, beyond 
the shadow of a doubt, the calf they had so known 
from its infancy—the property of Georgia Tolli- 
ver. The only variance in the description of the 
animal, as given by the witnesses on both sides, 
was as to the color of its tail (now gone forever), 
and as to the exact line in its facial anatomy where 
the white ceased and the brindle began. In order 
to pass upon this point, the jury went out to in- 
spect the calf. It was noticed that three of them 
approached it from one side, and three from the 
other. But as it had, during its recent escapade, 
induiged in the favorite bovine diversion of rub- 
bing its head in the dirt, the good men and true 
could not tell where the line should be drawn, and 
so were unable to settle the question by inspec- 
tion. Then the case was presented to the jury by 
the counsel. The arguments on both sides were 
characterized by as much vigor as though each 
was sure of a verdict in his favor; and by the lofty 
courtesy always exhibited by the profession when 
a discourteous personality or an ill-timed remark of 
any kind is pretty sure to encounter a contradic- 
tion, punctuated by a pistol ball. 

The logomachy being ended, the jury retired ; 
while the contestants glowered at each other across 
the neutral ground of the justice’s office. In the 
course of half an hour the jury returned and re- 
ported, as every one knew they would, that they 
were unable to agree. It was a disappointment to 
some of the audience that they all returned with 
whole skins. 

The case was continued for twenty days; and 
the calf was led back to Cresap’s place in charge 
of a squad of his retainers, followed by skirmishers 
from the Tolliver faction. Cost taxed, $68.50. 

At the next trial the. plaintiff was unable to ap- 
pear, as the doctors had not yet succeeded in find- 
ing the ball that was somewhere in the fleshy part 
of his thigh; and the Tolliver crowd was two 
cousins short, they also having had occasion to 
place themselves in the hands of the surgeon. 
The programme was not materially modified, how- 
ever, except that the women of the two families 
took a turn at testifying, and were, if possible, 
more positive on each side as to the ownership of 
the animal than the men were. They circum- 
vented all cross-examination by insisting that they 
couldn’t be mistaken as to what they Anew, and 
that what they ad know they knew as well as if 





they had weighed a ton. The presence of the 
ladies tended, of course, to soften the asperities of 
the contest ; but the extreme mildness and non- 
chalance of the defendant’s attorney was not fully 
accounted for till the jury had returned a verdict. 
The plaintiff’s counsel, however, suspected that 
something was wrong, and, when he noticed that 
the side of the defence was presented to the jury 
in a very dispassionate and slovenly way, held a 
hurried consultation with Buford Cresap, Abijah’s 
son, and then closed the argument with an unusu- 
ally warm and loud and long harangue. 

The jury retired to consider their verdict, and, 
as soon as they could get it into shape, returned it 
in favor of the defendant. The justice entered the 
verdict, and issued a writ for the return of the 
property, and the Tolliver crowd went out for 
it with a whoop. But it could not be found— 
neither could Buford Cresap. 

Acting upon the hint given hiin by the plain- 
tiff’s attorney, he had employed the time occupied 
by the closing address in getting the calf to a safe 
hiding-place, well knowing that his father would 
want time to perfect an appeal, as he was deter- 
mined to spend his whole farm before he would 
give up. The wrath of Tolliver and his adherents 
was terrific. Only the presence of the ladies, and 
perhaps the approach of the Sabbath (it was Sat- 
urday evening), prevented a bloody battle. As it 
was, a few shots were exchanged; but the only 
casualty occurred to a juryman’s *‘ calico’’ pony, 
which had part of an ear shot away. 

The promptness of the jury in bringing in their 
verdict was explained when it was ascertained that 
Tolliver’s attorney had managed to have the sum- 
moning of them entrusted to a new constable, who 
for some weeks had been making quiet efforts to 
warm over, in his own behalf, the affections of a 
second cousin of Major Tolliver’s wife, a bloom- 
ing young grass-widow. In the confusion that 
arose upon the discovery of the disappearance of 
the calf, the squire forgot to tax the costs; but 
when he came to prepare the transcript for an ap- 
peal, he fixed the sum at the amount the last trial 
had cost, having come to the conclusion that the 
extra witnesses, the women, having had an oppor- 
tunity to free their minds, should be satisfied with 
that, without asking to be paid for it. 

It is useless to attempt to depict the rage of old 
Cresap when told how the jury had gone and how 
they happened to go that way, or the delight with 
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which he learned that the calf was safely secreted. 
Suffice it to say that as soon as the necessary papers 
could be made out he took an appeal to the Cir- 
cuit Court. Here the case was continued for two 
or three terms for one cause or another, generally 
on account of the absence of witnesses, several of 
the hot-blooded champions on either side having 
occasion to seclude themselves temporarily until 
the memory of some of their sanguinary exploits 
should fade somewhat. Nothwithstanding this, 
there was a goodly array of witnesses when at 
length the trial came on, and their stories were 
pretty much as before. The calf, however, was 
not there. Cresap had killed and eaten it; being 
driven to it, he said, because it took all the time 
of his family and friends to mount guard over it. 
He made profert of the hide at the trial; but the 
court ruled it out. This time the jury found in 
favor of the plaintiff—presumably as a rebuke to 
the judge for not letting them see the hide. It 
was Tolliver’s turn to appeal, and he promptly 
took the case to the Supreme Court. The record 
lay there a couple of years, and at length that 
august tribunal reversed the decision of the court 
below, holding that the principle of cauda cum 
cute could not apply, inasmuch as in this case that 
appendage had been severed—tortiously or other- 
wise—from the integument prior to the profert ; 
and therefore, though the dry skin of a two-year- 
old heifer might not be sufficient evidence for the 
identification (beyond a reasonable doubt) of a 
six months’ old calf; still, it being a matter within 
the province of the ju.y, and of which they were 
the sole judges, the inspection should have Been 
allowed. There were other grounds of reversal— 
-error of the court in giving instructions in regard 
to covenants running with the calf, or something 
of that kind—and the case was remanded for a 
new trial. 

By this time everybody in Dinmont County 
knew all about the case, had formed decided 
opinions and expressed them, most of them very 
vigorously. Many carried souvenirs of their little 
disputes on the subject in the shape of cuts and 
scars, and here and there an arm or a leg had 
been sacrificed in the course of the argument. It 
was then, of course, impossible to secure a suffi- 
ciently ignorant jury, and the court and every one 
else (except the lawyers engaged) were tired of 
the case ; and so by common consent it was trans- 
ferred to Magruder County. 

VoL. XIII.—14 





It was at this stage of the proceedings that I 
was retained for the defendant ; the attorney who 
had managed his case thus far having had occasion 
to take a prominent part in a funeral procession, 
from which he did not return. In justice to his 
memory, let me say that it was a personal affair of 
his own that had brought him to this. He was 
too faithful a counsellor to imperil his client’s 
interests by any argument of their cause outside 
of court. I had but recently spread my meshes 
in that county, and this was my first case of any 
magnitude; for this case had assumed very con- 
siderable proportions in the way of costs. 

I had only a few days for preparation, and 
threw myself into the work with ardor. I was 
closeted for hours with old Major Tolliver getting 
a history of the case. I got it a great many times, 
and also other valuable information touching the 
pedigree of the late calf, and also of the Major 
himself, together with an entertaining but some- 
what biased biography of Cresap and his connec- 
tions. I visited the Tolliver farm, inspected the 
pen and pasture in controversy, and listened to 
Miss Georgia’s recital of her wrongs. I was 
delighted to find that there was a woman in the 
case, even if it was only a calf case. And sucha 
woman! I have not written anything but dry 
pleading for a number of years, and I cannot now 
command words fit to describe her. I will only say 
that I felt that she would be irresistible with a 
jury. I may as well state also, it is only a matter 
of pensive retrospection now, that I tuvok note of 
the Major’s worldly possessions with more interest 
after seeing Georgia than before. I had dreams 
at this time, and in this connection, several of 
them ; but it would be useless to recall them now. 

Thus inspired, and fully prepared, as I thought, 
for every exigency that might arise in the case, I 
started on horseback for the county seat of Ma- 
gruder County. On the way I happened to fall in 
with an elderly gentleman, with a long gray beard 
and a benevolent aspect, going the same way. He 
was a very. pleasant gentleman, an old settler, as 
he told me, and full of reminiscences of early 
days and anecdotes of early settlers in that region. 
He also informed me that he was a preacher—I 
forget of what persuasion—and that there had been 
a division of sentiment in his congregation upon 
some question of discipline or doctrine, or some- 
thing else, I don’t remember what. Indeed, I 
paid little attention to his conversation on these 
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matters. I had not then made up my mind that | instructed the jury as I had wished, and yet here 
it was essential to have any decided convictions | was a verdict against me. There was of course 
‘about them; and besides, I was greatly absorbed | no chance for an appeal; so it was manifest that 
in my case. He bade me good evening at the | Major Tolliver would have an enormous bill of 
door of the hotel, and I dismounted. I noticed | costs to pay, and that the fair Georgia would be 
dark looks on the faces of several of the crowd | thwarted in her scheme for revenge. And I—I 
gathered around the door, but paid no particular | would be balked in my scheme in regard to 
attention to them, supposing that it was a custom | Georgia herself. I was miserable enough. I had 
of the country, a way they had of scrutinizing thought of remaining over a day or two to see if 
strangers. I could pick up some new business ; but after this 
The next morning the case was called for trial. | experience, I concluded that my business at home 
It was felt that this was to be the final struggle. | required my immediate attention. I have never 
The costs had mounted up tremendously. Cresap | seen Major Tolliver since. The mortgagee soon 
had about succeeded in carrying out his threat to | got his farm, and he left the county. I saw Miss 
spend his farm, and Tolliver was wondering how | Georgia only once ; but she did’nt see me. And 
he was going to raise the money to pay off the | it was evident that she had no intention of doing 
mortgages on his. , anything of the kind. I found out afterward how 
A jury was selected with but little difficulty, as | that verdict came about. Every one of those 
but few of the panel knew anything about the | jurymen belonged to the faction that was opposed 
case, though most of them had heard that there was | to my venerable casual acquaintance in the church 
a feud of some kind between the plaintiff and de- | quarrel. They had seen me with him, and at 
fendant. The evidence was introduced (Miss Geor- | once made up their minds that no verdict in any 
gia conducted herself admirably on the stand), the | case should be given in my favor. I don’t know 
counsel argued the case (I made what I considered | that they put it to themselves in that way exactly ; 
a very fine effort, while that of my opponent was | but they felt that, above all things, it was their 
simply rant), and the jury were instructed upon duty to stamp out heresy. Like other polemics, 
every conceivable question that might, could, | they failed to make a distinction between the sin 
would or ought to arise in their minds. They | and the sinner; and, as I had been seen in con- 
retired ; and in a short time, that seemed favora- | versation with the arch-heretic, I was considered 
ble for me, returned with a verdict for the plain- | to be in league with him in some way, and I must 
tiff. I need not say that I was astonished! I was | be effectually stamped out; or, as the phrase is 
overwhelmed! I had had everything my own way | nowadays, ‘‘ sat down on.’’ And I was—for that 
in the matter of getting in testimony ; the court had | occasion at least. 





A MINOR POET. 
By GEORGE STEWART, JR. 


On the third of December, 1874, there died at | all, be very mediocre indeed. The poems we may 
San Diego, California, a young poet. Call him a | love to linger over because our friend wrote them, 


minor singer if you will ; he was still, in a humble | may be the merest echoes of the greater poets, 
way perhaps, a true and tender poet, a master of | shadows which only haunt and do not charm, re- 
the better form of modern verse, and a genial and | miniscences which attract our attention but do not 
generous-spirited man of letters. It is an honored | keep it enchained and fixed. But the poetry of 
custom, I am well aware, to speak ever kindly of | Frederick Crosby is not an echo or an imitation. 
the dead, and an affectionate regard for the de- | It may remind you sometimes of Tennyson, but 
parted may prompt one sometimes to praise ex- | only in delicacy of touch and softness of tone; 
travagantly an author who has ceased to write, and of George Arnold perhaps, because the humor is 
to magnify unduly productions which may, after | gentle and spiced lightly with satire ; of Keats, it 
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may be, because it is artistic and refined, and 
belongs mainly to that school. But in other 
respects our poet stood alone. Careful and me- 
thodical, fastidious even to a degree about his 
verse, he wrote and published little; but what he 
has left us is strikingly beautiful and perfect. He 
had no tricks of style, or any of those odd con- 


ceits about versification which many of our lesser | 


writers affect, and which often mar seriously their 
work. He preferred a nice choice of language, 
a simple form of . expression, smoothness 
rhythm, and a noble sentiment. He had no 
patience with mystic poets and their affectations, 
and he never mistook obscurity for originality, or 
vulgarity for wit. 

A few lines will suffice for his biography. He 
was born in Newton, Massachusetts, October gth, 
1845, and at an early age developed a most refined 


artistic and literary taste. His parents encouraged | 
him in his pursuits, and he soon became familiar | 
with the better class of books. Poetry, biography, | 


history, and the ancient and modern classics, were 
his favorite studies. Poetry particularly made 


of | 





| sure for the cultivation of the Muses. He accepted 


| Charles Lamb’s famous definition, and taking up 
| literature as a walking-stick and not as a crutch, 
he applied himself diligently to the study of medi- 
cine and of dentistry. He got on very rapidly, 
and in 1867 he graduated frem the Philadelphia 
| Dental College, and declined a professorship in 
| the same seat of learning. In 1871 he removed 
to St. John, New Brunswick, embarked in the 
business of his calling, and in the spring of 1874 
he married Miss Hammond, who survived him. 
Dr. Crosby’s constitution had aiways been very 
frail, and though he often suffered from a bron- 
chial affection, which gave the immediate mem- 
bers of his family some alarm, few thought that 
the seeds of disease had entered his lungs. In the 
summer of 1874 he sank rapidly ; a change of cli- 
mate was advised, and together with his wife and 
| father, the young poet started on a journey to 
California. But the step had been taken too late, 
_and he died before he reached his destination, at 
| the early age of twenty-nine. 





| It is, however, with his literary life that we have 
much impression on his mind, and, gifted with a | principally to deal. His personal career was quite 
wonderfully retentive memory, he learned by | uneventful, and his acquaintance with the promi- 
heart nearly everything he read. For hours he | nent authors of the day was limited and slight. 
would sit musing over the musical numbers of | He had met Dr. Shelton Mackenzie, and by cor- 
Tennyson, the spirited ballads of Macaulay, and | respondence had got to know Dr. Holland pretty 
the rich verse of the great New England trio, | well, and I think he saw Mr. Hale once; but be- 
Longfellow, Holmes, and Whittier. His was the | yond these he had no personal acquaintance with 
mild, reflective, observant nature which shrinks | the men and women whose writings gave him so 
from notoriety. As sensitive and bashful as a | much pleasure and delight. He may at one time 
maiden, he formed few companionships, and | have been introduced to Dr. Joyce of Boston, but 
courted the seclusion of his litfle study at home, | of this I am not quite sure; but if so it was before 


rather than face the publicity which his talents | 


. encouraged and provoked. When‘in the society 


shyness wore off, and he shone conspicuously, and 


the author of ‘* Deidré’’ had become known as a 


| poet, and it is altogether likely that it the two 
of his few chosen friends, however, this girlish 


gentlemen ever did meet, their conversation did 
not turn on books, but rather upon matters con- 





exhibited the rich resources of his poetic and 
scholarly mind. He loved to talk of those who 
had impressed him with their genius, and seemed 


never to tire of quoting choice passages from their 
works. 


nected with their profession. 

After Dr. Crosby’s death, his father made a 
small collection of such fugitive pieces as he could 
| trace, and printed it privately in a little book of 
|some seventy pages. This was entitled ‘Into 
His friends, naturally enough, prophesied a | Light, and other Poems.’’ It was badly edited, 
brilliant literary career for him. He commenced | and there are some sad mistakes in the volume, 
writing in a small way for the papers, and several | which an experienced editor would have rectified. 
pretty things of his, in prose and verse, soon | However, those who admire graceful poetry, will 
attracted a good deal of attention. But though | feel inclined to be thankful for what has been 
his tastes ran in that direction, he wisely looked | saved from the wreck. The author kept most of 
out for an occupation which should at least yield |his pieces; but he was careless about the fate of 
him a living, and at the same time afford him lei- | much of his work, and the booklet before us con- 
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tains very few of his occasional poems and lyrics, 
of which he had written a good many. Several 
satires are omitted, and as these were particularly 
good, and revealed a clever trait in the poet’s 
character, and referred more to national and gen- 
eral events than to individuals, the omission seems 
altogether inexcusable. Their publication could 
have caused no. pain to anybody, and it is only a 
very false delicacy indeed which could have coun- 
seled such an expungement. 

No special method has been adopted in arrang- 
ing the contents of the book. The poems are 
loosely thrown together, and curiously enough, 
the longer piece, and the one from which, by the 
way, the volume takes its name, has less real merit 
in it than almost any of the others. ‘Into 
Light’’ displays no marked ability. It has none 
of the charm or elegance of touch which distin- 
guishes Dr. Crosby’s writings. It is apparently a 
youthful effort, and was doubtless discarded long 
ago by its author. ‘‘ Lorraine,”’ however, is a 
poem of a different stamp. It will be instantly 
recalled, and many will recognize it as a faithful 
picture. Mr. Longfellow recently paid it the 
high compliment of copying it into his ‘* Poems 
of Places.’’ It originally appeared in the modest 
poet’s corner of the Boston Advertiser, during the 
time of the Franco-German war. It awakened an 
echo in many a heart that went out in sympathy 
to the kindly peasantry of France, an echo that 
touched many a maid and matron whose thoughts 
still wandered back to the dark days of the Ameri- 
can civil war. It struck a keynote in our com- 
mon humanity, and sent the blood tingling through 
the veins of the people. 

LoRRAINE. 
PART I, 
Sweetly the June time twilights wane, 


Over the hills of fair Lorraine. 


Sweetly the mellow moonbeams fall, 
O’er rose-wreathed cottage and ivied wall. 


But never dawned a brighter eve 
Than the holy night of St. Genevieve. 


And never moonlight fairer fell 

Over the banks of the blue Moselle. 
Richly the silver splendor shines, 
Spangles with sheen the clustered vines, 


And rests in benediction fair, 
On midnight tresses and golden hair. 





Golden hair and midnight tress 
Mingle in tender lovingness, 


While the evening breezes breathe upon 
Marie and Jean, and their hearts are one! 


The spell of silence lifts at last, 
** Marie, the Saint’s sweet day is past, 


“The vesper chimes have died away, 
Where shall we be on New Year’s day?” 


With answering throb heart thrilled to heart, 
Hand met hand with sudden start, 


For in each soul shone the blessed thought, 
The vision fair of a little cot 


Nestled beneath the lilac spray, 
Waiting the blissful bridal day. 


Low bowed in tearful silence there, 
Their hearts rose up in solemn prayer. 


And still the mellow lustre fell 
Over the banks of the blue Moselle. 


And still the moonlight shone upon 
Marie and Jean, and their hearts were one! 


PART II. 
Six red moons have rolled away, 
And the sun is shining on New Year’s day. 


Over the hills of fair Lorraine, 
Heaps of ashes, and rows of slain; 


Where merrily rang the light guitar, 
The angry tramp of the red hussar 


Flings on the midnight’s shrinking breath 
The direful notes of the Dance of Death! 


Underneath the clustering vines, 
The sentry’s glittering sabre shines; 


Over the banks of the blue Moselle, 
Rain of rocket, and storm of shell! 


Where, to-day, is the forehead fair, 
Crown’d with masses of midnight hair? 


A summer's twilight saw him fall 
Dead on Berdun’s leaguered wall. 


Where, alas! is the little cot? 
Ask the blackened halls of Grevelotte. 


Under the lilac, broods alone, 
A maid whose heart is turned to stone, ‘ 


Who sits, with folded fingers, dumb, 
And meekly prays that her time may come. 


Yet see! the Death-god’s baleful star, 
And War’s black eagle screams afar! 
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And lo! the New Year’s shadows wane 
Over the hills of sad Lorraine. 


The ‘* Lily and the Linden’’ is another poem 
on the subject of the war, and it is equally tender 
and true in sentiment. The poet paints a fine 
allegory, and develops a very beautiful idea. 
Thoughtful readers will perceive new beauties in 
this poem after every successive perusal, 


THE LILY AND THE LINDEN. 


PART I. 
Far away, under skies of blue, 
In a pleasant land beyond the sea, 
Bathed in sunlight and washed with dew, 
Budded and bloomed the fleur-de-lis. 


Through mists of morning, one by one, 
Grandly the perfect leaves unfold, 

Ard the dusky glow of the sinking sun 
Flushed and deepened the hues of gold. 


She saw him rise o’er the rolling Rhine, 
She saw him set in the Western sea, 
‘‘ Where is the empress, garden mine, 
Doth rule a realm like the fleur-de-lis ? 


“ The forest trembles before my breath 
From the island oak to the northern pine, 
And the blossoms pale with the line of death 
When my anger rustles the tropic vine. 


“The lotus wakes from its slumbers lone 
To waft its homage unto me, 
And the spice-groves lay before my throne 
The tribute due to the fleur-de-lis!” 


So hailed she vassais far and wide, 

Till her glance swept over a hemisphere ; 
But noted not in her queenly pride, 

A slender sapling growing near. 


Slow uprising o’er glade and glen, 
Its branches bent in the breezes free, 
But its roots were set in the hearts of men 
Who gave their lives to the linden tree. 


“Speak, O Seer of the mighty mien! 
Answer, Sage of the mystic air! 
What is the lot of the linden green ? 

What is the fate of the lily fair?” 


“ Hearest thou the wail of the winter wake? 

Hearest thou the roar of the angry sea? 
Ask not, for God’s own thunders break 

On the linden fair and the fleur-de-lis!” 


PART II. 
The storm-clouds fade from the musky air, 
Again the freshening breezes blow, 
The sunbeams rest on the garden rare, 
But the lily lies buried beneath the snow! 





From the ice-locked Rhine to the Western sea, 
Mournfully spreads the wintry pall, 

Cold and still is the fleur-de-lis, 
But the linden threatens to shadow all! 


Frowning down on the forest wide, 
Darkly loometh his giant form, 
Alone he stands in his kingly pride, 
And mocks at whirlwind and laughs at storm! 


“Speak, O, Sage of the mystic air! 
Answer, Seer of the mighty mien! 
Must all thy trees of the forest fair 
Fall at the feet of the linden green?” 


“Would’st thou the scroll of the future see? 
Thus I divine the fates of all! 
A worm is sapping the linden tree, 
The pride that goeth before a fall. 


“For shame may come to the haughty crest, 
A storm may sweep from the Northern sea, 
And winds from the east, and winds from the west 
May blow in wrath on the linden tree! 


“Here where the voice of the winter grieves, 
The lily hath lain its regal head, 
Bright was the hue of the golden leaves ; 
But the lily was flecked with spots of red. 


«Beyond the cloud of the battle strife, 
The glow of resurrection see! 
Lo! I proclaim a newer life, 
A purer birth of the fleur-de-lis!” 


Thus saith the Seer of the mighty mien, 
Thus saith the Sage of the mystic air, 

And the sunshine fell from the linden green, 
And gilded the grave of the lily fair. 


Among Dr. Crosby’s playful poems is ‘‘The 
Truants.’’ It is doubtless the best thing he has 
given us in this way. It hides a neat bit of satire, 
and many will recognize in it a recollection of 
boyhood days—a recollection perhaps full of ten- 
der associations. 


THE TRUANTsS. 


“Let’s hookey, Jack, this afternoon, 
And have a game of ball, 
Of one-old-cat, or two-old-cat, 
Or any cat at all!” 


And Charlie White and Harry Blake, 
And Tom and Willie Pool, 

Made off across the deacon’s field, 
Well out of sight of school. 


But as they climbed the deacon’s fence, 
Poor Tom must push awry 

A hornet’s nest—and then what came, 
You know as well as I. 
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Alas! it finished Tommy’s sport 
Before ’twas well begun ; 

And back in school his tear-stained face 
Appeared at half-past one. 


“No two-old-cat to-day,” said Will, 
And through the corn they go; 
But why should luckless Hal forget 

The ditch that lay below ? 


With shoulder lamed and jacket torn, 
And forehead black and blue, 

His heart a-quake, poor Harry Blake, 
Limped into school at two. 


“No one-old-cat to-day,’’ said Will, 
“No use for two to try; 

Give me the bat, and do your best 
At catching on the fly.” 


Perhaps ’twas only Charlie’s fault 
That let the ball slip through; 

But at the school a swollen nose 
Arrived at half-past two. 


Alas, our poor unfortunates, 
Reduced from four to one; 
“No matter, then,” said sturdy Will, 
“ll toss and catch alone,” 


His lonely game was brief indeed, 
The ball lodged in a tree, 

And meek, repentant, master Will, 
Slunk into school at three! 


Behold the sum of all their sport, 
Their honey turned to gall; 

No one-old-cat, no two-old-cat, 
Nor any cat at all. 


‘¢M. D. to Em-ma’”’ is one of those fanciful ex- 
periments in which almost every poet has indulged 
at some period of his life. It is clever and neat, 
but worthy of recognition only as a bit of quaint 
versification. Dr. Holmes has been very success- 
ful at this kind of thing, and the reader will notice 
that Dr. Crosby is not far behind the Addison of 
our day in catching the proper spirit and manner. 
It is exceedingly ingenious: 


M. D. To Em-ma. 


On leaden wings the dusky night is borne, 
And all the sombre scene is sad and drear, 

My mourning soul with cardiac grief is torn, 
And lo! mine inner canthus hides a tear! 


A thousand weary leagues between us lie; 
They hide from me thy youthful image fair, 
Nor keenest optic nerve can thee descry, 
Nor retina thy lovely impress bear. 





With sympathetic action deep and strong 
My heavy eyes abhor the light of day, 
I hear the husky réle sous-crepitant, 
And hark! the hissing druit de soufflet ! 


The pangs of hepatitis rack me sore, 
And cephalalgia beats my frontal bone 
As though the great adrta madly bore 
Its throbbing current to that part alone. 


Hydrargyri Submurias in vain 
Combats the hypersthenia of my blood; 
Nor can I find a blest relief from pain, 
In Zinci Sulph. or Potass. Hydriod. 


Saccharum lac no benefit imparts; 
No Hahnnemanian phantasies for me! 
* A douche!” said’st thou? a thrill of horror starts 
And creeps along my dorsal vertebrz! 


All therapeutic arts the virtue lack, 
To heal this cumulative woe; 

Haste, tensor tarsi, and compress the sac, 
And bid the lachrymal secretions flow ! 


Alas! my life, ’tis thou, and thou alone, 
Cans’t heal the myriad woes I now deplore; 

Cans’t give my febrile pulse its normal tone, 
And all my last tonicity restore. 


I breathe once more unchanging love for thee! 
My sacred pledge with fond affection keep, 
Till 1 at last my former patrons see, 
And sleep with them the everlasting sleep. 


Readers of the Boston Advertiser will remember 
that a few years ago the word ‘ Delicious’’ en- 
tered largely into the writings of the very estima- 
ble editorial staff of that paper. Everything was 
** delicious,’’ from the stately ‘‘ leaders’? down to 
the newsiest and tiniest paragraph. Our poet 
wrote the following bit of good-natured banter 
for the Post. It hits off pleasantly the amiable 
weakness of the ‘‘ respectable daily’’ at that time : 


DELICIOUus. 
When breakfast is over and ended, 
And Bridget has vanished below, 
And Thomas has brought me the paper 
(The respectable daily, you know), 


I skip from the Union Pacifics, 
As I sit in my morning robe, 

To that what of all else interests me, 
The doings last night at the Globe. 


And I read with the deepest attention, 
How the comedy sparkled and shone, 
How this thing or that was “ delicious’’— 
And I lay down the paper and groan, 











For I recognize Monsieur Tonson 
(If I may by similie speak), 

Who visits me Monday and Tuesday, 
And every day in the week. 


And I think of poor Barnaby’s Raven, 
Or the same dismal creature of Poe, 
Who croaked his one word without ceasing, 
Nor let one opportunity go. 


For ‘‘ delicious,” “delicious,” ‘ delicious,” 
Et toujours, “delicious,’’ in short, 

Is the strain that they sing in the ’Tiser, 
In the musical critic’s report. 


The wit of LeMoyne is “ delicious,” 
And “ delicious” the humor of Floyd; 

How sad that the troubles with Fechter 
The “ delicious’? ensemble alloyed! 


“ Delicious” Chanfrau is “ delicious” 
(I forgive him! Our treasure is trove! 
I “see” his “ delicious,” by gracious! 
And go him one better by Jove!) 


How can I enjoy the “ Financials,” 
Or the notes from the General Court, 
When I’m sure to be floored by “delicious,” 
In the musical critic’s report? 


“The adjective,” quoth the French proverb, 
*“‘Is the deadliest foe of the noun,” 
Methinks it behooveth old Nomen, 
To look to his kingdom and crown. 


‘¢ The Ritualist’’ is a powerful poem. It is full 
of strong points; and itssauthor had some diffi- 
culty in getting it printed. Several prominent 
journals refused it, because the satire was too 
pointed and keen. At last the New York Jnde- 
pendent accepted it, and in due course it appeared 
in that paper. The poet makes no effort to con- 
ceal his feelings. He hides nothing; but boldly 
launches this. tremendous blast : 


THE RITUALIST. 


‘Twas after antiphonal song at three, 
And he said: “QO, Rector, list to me! 
Weary and tempted and sick at heart, 

I come from the busy world apart, 

Like a tired child to his father’s home, 
Laden with grief and sin I come. 

The blackened Past before me stands, 
And pale Remorse, with her helpless hands, 
Ever and ever broodeth near. 

Hast thou no comfort, no word of cheer, 
To heal the hurt of a stricken breast 
And soothe its storms into peaceful rest? 
Pity, oh, pity, I pray of thee! 

The waters of Death go over me!” 
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And the Rector answered, with a frown 
(For the stranger had rumpled his snowy gown ): 
“Your case is a very singular one. 
Twelve candles burn on the altar stone; 
And twelve wax candles, twelve feet high, 
Might lift a soul into ecstasy! 
I can’t account for your present mood, 
Have you noticed the sweep of my scarlet hood? 
Or fixed the gaze of your finished soul 
On the lovely shade of my broidered stole ? 
Perchance by grovelling cares debased, 
You lack the true esthetic taste. 
Here is a balm for your bleeding heart, 
A tract of Medizval Art; 
’Twill heal your soul’s rebellious schism, 
You need no creed but symbolism. 
Cast to the winds your morbid woe! 
Receive my absolution. Go!’ 


And a chilled and hardened heart went down, 
To lose itself in the giddy town, 

To drink again at its poisoned springs, 

To crush the birth of better things. 

Yet, with the wreck so sadly wrought, 
Perchance there rankled a bitter thought, 
Of one whose saintly office gave 

No grace to succor or to save; 

Whose life no richer fruit might know 
Than the dry husk of outward show, 

No higher aim, no holier call, 

Than the looking-glass on the vestry wall! 


There is so much that is really good in this little 
book that one may well be pardoned for making 
so many extracts from it. Some of the best lines 
of modern poetry are to be found in the spirited 
and dashing glimpse of wild Eastern life, which is 
given in ‘‘ Under the Palms,’’ a singularly bold 
and picturesque effort. Dr. Crosby’s habit was to 
condense as much as possible. He showed little 
mercy to his compositions if he thought they might 
be bettered by a vigorous trimming and cutting 
down. ‘‘ Under the Palms,” when first written 
was composed of six verses. By topping off the 
first two stanzas, which were merely explanatory 
and descriptive, and expunging the last verse, he 
strengthened the performance as a whole, and left 
something to the imagination of the reader. How 
many poets do this? 

UNDER THE PALms. 
Proud is his heart, and strong his limb, 
As his own desert’s tiger brood, 
And all my soul is lost in him! 
What recked he then, my fierce Mahmoud, 
Of turband Shick or belted Khan, 
When ’neath the date-palm spreading wide, 
With beating heart I saw him ride 
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Along the road to Toorkistan? 
Ah me! 
Beside his saddle-girts to be! 


Beneath the noonday’s breathless heat, 
The whitening sand-leagues flame and glow ; 
At eve the oasis odors sweet, 
Across the darkening deserts blow. 
But ne’er my hungry eyes may scan, 
By garish day or evening tide, 
The war-troops of my hero ride, 
Along the road to Toorkistan. 
Ah me! 
The night-birds haunt the rustling tree! 


Up to my scarlet-woven tent 

The way-worn warriors journey slow ; 

Why is yon silent rider bent 

Upon his horse’s saddle bow ? 

Each eye is dim, each cheek is wan, 

Why pale before your chieftain’s bride? 

The ’broidered burnos falls aside— 
Tis he! 





They bend their spear-points low to me! 


There is something touchingly beautiful in the | 
lines, “ At the Last’’—the parting words of the | 
poet to his earthly friends. He makes his dying | 
regret—a tearful wish that none should mourn for 
him, that the funeral pall should not o’ershadow 

“The breath and bloom of perfect day!’’ 
and that no bitter cry or parting wail should be | 





AT THE LasT. 


When I die, 
Lift not for me the mourner’s sigh, 
Nor bid the bitter rain to fall; 
Let not the dark funereal pall 
O’ershadow, as I pass away, 
The breath and bloom of perfect day! 
And let no sorrowing anthem rise, 
To dim with tears my spirit eyes, 
Nor e’er with plaintive, saddening strain 
Recall Earth’s scarce remembered pain ; 
Free and unmingled o’er my soul 
Let Heaven’s melodious music roll— 
No parting wail, no bitter cry, 

When I die! 


When I die, 
Lift up your yearning spirits high, 
To where, by angel hands caressed, 
By silver-falling voices blessed, 
While back rolls Earth’s tempestuous sea, 
The life Elysian dawns for me! 
Low-breathing zephyrs, calm and cool, 
Borne through the gate called Beautiful, 
Shall waft unto your fevered eyes, 
The healing dews of Paradise! 
Peace, troubled hearts; the mortal, free, 
Hath put on immortality! 
Mourn not the end of sorrows nigh, 
When I die. 


Has Fred. Crosby no claim to the remem- 


heard. | brance of his countrymen ? 





THE NEW MINISTER. 


By E. 


CHAPTER I. 

Tue official year at the theological seminary 
had just closed. Most of the students had already 
gone to spend their summer vacation. A few 
were yet remaining in their rooms. Among the 
latter was one of the graduating class. He was 
sitting in an easy arm-chair, which was tilted back- 
ward, so that only two legs were in contact with 
the floor. The equilibrium was maintained by two 
other legs, those of the graduate himself, the Rev. 
James Dashwell. Their pedal extremities, en- 
cased in handsome slippers, embroidered by some 
lady friend of the wearer, were resting upon the 
window-sill, and were overlooking the branching | 
elms of the college greeen. A bright-colored | 
wrapper, which hung from the shoulders of the | 





P. B. 


young minister, a gift of some other lady friend, 
fell on either side of the chair in folds to the floor. 
His right hand was devoted to his lighted cigar, 
while his left was holding a manuscript, between 
which and his cigar his attention seemed about 
equally divided. The posture of the Rev. Mr. 
Dashwell was such that an obtuse angle was formed 
by the upper and lower portions of his frame. If 
the two sides enclosing this angle had been care- 
fully added together, the sum total would have 
shown that he was rather a tall man. He wore a 
light-colored, well-trained mustache, which ter- 
minated with a graceful curb at either corner of a 
good-looking mouth. His hair was of a carefully 
selected shade, between auburn and gold, and 
rolled in undulations and chopping waves over the 
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cranial surface of a well-shaped head. His eyes 
were hazel, and shrewd, and bright. His nose 
would have been Roman if the curvature had been 
reversed. His temperament was sanguine. Had 
a committee of young ladies been called upon to 


decide as to his personal appearance, all would | 


probably have called him good looking, some 
would have considered him handsome, while a 
few would have pronounced him “just lovely.’’ 
To the verdict of all, he himself would have cor- 
dially assented. He finished perusing the docu- 
ment in his hand, dropped it at his side, and after 
a few moments’ silent meditation, said to his room- 
mate, whose heels were inspecting the park from 
the neighboring window : 

‘* Joe, I have received a call.’’ 

‘* The dickens you have!’’ said the Rev. Joe, 
using the strongest expletive the seminary regula- 
tions would countenance, and bringing his patent 
leathers to the floor as if an electric pole had been 
applied to them unexpectedly; ‘‘ you don’t say 
so !” 

.**That is so, and no mistake,’’ said the Rev. 
Mr. Dashwell, throwing his head back, and emit- 
ting from beneath his mustache a cloud of smoke, 
which rose in graceful wreaths to the ceiling. 

Whether from surprise, or doubt, or jealousy, 
may always remain undecided ; but it is certain 
that the Rev. Joe made no reply to this answer of 
his chum, but silently looked at him, awaiting 
some further explanation. 

‘Well, Joe,’’ said the Rev. Mr. Dashwell, 
**the way of it is this. I have an intimate friend 
by the name of Domore, who does business in New 
York city, but resides in a growing village on 

. Long Island named Hampton. He is a driving 
sort of a man in religious matters, and they have 
made him an elder in the First Presbyterian 
Church there, one of the regular, true-blue, old- 
fashioned, old-school churches ; but a large one. 
The minister there has been preaching in that 
same church something less than a hundred years, 
and is one of the genuine old fogies, you know, as 
stiff as Calvin himself; believes in foreordination, 
election, the literal eating the forbidden fruit, 
Jonah swallowing the whale, and all that; realiy 
believes it all,’’ said the young divine, bringing 
his fist down upon the arm of his chair with em- 
phasis. ‘‘ His name is Woodbridge. Well, Do- 
more informed me that the old doctor was getting 
pretty nearly played out, and that if the thing 


should be managed properly, the people might be 
induced to make a change, and give some of us 
younger fellows a chance. Well, I made it a 
point to happen there last vacation on a visit, and 
| Domore introduced me to the doctor, and he in- 
vited me to preach as a licentiate. I took a new 
text, and gave them that old regulation sermon of 
mine, you know, and Domore afterward informed 
me that it took well, first-rate, and that upon the 
whole I made a pretty good impression.”’ 

| **Of course ; no doubt of it,’’ said the Rev. 
| Mr. Joe. 

‘*Well, chum,”’ said the Rev. Mr. Dashwell, 
nodding slightly in reply to the compliment, ‘*‘ the 
upshot of the whole matter is that Domore has 
been working like a beaver for me. He has had 
a fair chance, you know; for he is an elder and a 
| pretty good talker in meetings, and so on; and he 
| has managed so that I have been invited for a 
| year as a sort of stated supply. I shall have to 
| take my chances for a permanent call afterward, I 
| suppose, if I should want to stay. They do it, I 
believe, under the pretext of giving the old man 
a chance to recuperate. At any rate, Domore 
says it is the best he can do for me at present, for 
the old doctor is pretty popular with the con- 
gregation.’’ 

‘* Of course, you will go, and accept the perma- 
nent call at the end of the year?’’ said Joe. 

‘* Well, now, I don’t know about a!l that,”’ said 
the Rev. Dashwell, knocking the ashes off the end 
of his cigar with his little finger, and assuming 
the deliberative expression of one perplexed with 
| the variety of calls before him. ‘‘ There are some 
| things for, and some things against it. It isa pretty 
| large congregation; but not a city church, like 

Beecher’s or Talmage’s.’’ 
‘*No?”’ said the Rev. Joe, interrogatively. 
| * But you know we must not be too particular, 
| and could hardly expect the best position at first. 
| We should begin near the bottom of the ladder 
| and rise,’’ said young Mr. Dashwell, philosophi- 
| cally. 

‘*How much salary do you get, any way?’’ 
said Joe. 

‘Well, now there’s another important point 
which is somewhat undecided,’’ said Mr. Dash- 
_well. “I suppose I can get along comfortably 
| from the first, and keep a horse ; I declare 1 won’t 
| go unless I can do that. But the matter of salary 
+ is to be settled, I believe, at the end of my period 
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as stated supply, and the amount will depend of 
course upon the numbers 1 can draw into the 
church. Inthe mean time, Domore tells me, I am 
to reside in the parsonage with the old dominie.”’ 

‘‘Won’t you enjoy that, now!” said the Rev. 
Joe, slapping his thigh and throwing his head back 
with a hearty laugh. 

‘* Perhaps even that won’t be so bad as you im- 
agine, after all. The old doctor has a handsome 
daughter, a splendid young girl, an only child. 
She acts as housekeeper,’’ said Mr. Dashwell, 
desirous of showing his chum that even the thorns 
in his new field of duty might have their roses. 

‘Whew! ew! ew!”’ said Joe, with a prolonged 

whistle. ‘Now, Jim, you mean to accept that 
call, lam sure. By the way,’’ as a sudden thought 
seemed to strike him, ‘‘ has the old man any’’— 
and the Rev. Joe slapped that portion of his 
clothing which might be supposed to conceal a 
well-filled pocketbook. 
_ Tam afraid not,”’ said Jim, at this time with 
a downcast look which seemed to indicate that at 
last his friend had pointed out a real misfortune. 
“‘T had thought of that; but it could hardly be 
expected, you know, that a country minister would 
have much laid up from his salary.’ 

‘* Of course not,’’ said Joe. ‘* Well, then, Jim, 
look out for yourself; and don’t go and throw 
yourself away at first sight. Its dangerous, I de- 
clare!’’ and Joe meditated a while upon the risk 
his chum was assuming of losing his heart upon a 
beautiful but penniless girl. ‘‘ Now, Jim, in that 
large congregation there must be some wealthy 
men with eligible’’-— and he turned inquiringly 
to the Rev. Jim without finishing the sentence. 

‘‘Oh, of course, there must be,’’ said that in- 
dividual. ‘‘ Don’t worry about me; I think I 
shall manage to take care of myself,’’ and Jim 
arose and stood before the looking-glass, stroked 
his silky mustache, and pushed his fingers through 
his luxuriant hair. He seemed satisfied with the 
revelations made to him by the mirror, and turn- 
ing again to his room-mate, said: 

‘* Joe, you think I had better take that chance ?”’ 

‘‘To be sure, Ido. You had better jump at it 
at once. There’ll be time enough when you find 
you don’t like it, or can get a better, to refuse.’’ 

‘*T have decided to try it, at all events,’’ said 
the Rev. Mr. Dashwell. ‘‘ How long should I 
take for deliberation before sending an answer ?’’ 

‘*T suppose it wouldn’t seem just the thing to 





reply under a fortnight,’’ said Joe; “but its all 
time thrown away.” 

The Rev. Mr. Dashwell took a few vigorous 
whiffs from the remnant of his cigar, and threw 
the stump out of the window. He then turned to 
his desk, took a sheet of note-paper, and com- 
menced writing. His pen would glide over the 
page for a few moments, and then would pause, 
while the fingers of the left hand would nervously 
twist his long mustache. It was evident that the 
thoughts of the young minister did not flow freely. 
More than one sheet did he destroy and throw 
away in the waste basket before his composition 
seemed to be satisfactory. At last, after correct- 
ing, erasing and interlining, he took up the paper, 
and turning to his room-mate, said: ‘* Joe, listen 
to this, and see what you think of it.’”’ He pro- 
ceeded to read as follows: 

‘*To THE SESSION OF THE FIRST PRESBYTERIAN 

CHURCH OF HAMPTON. 

‘* Dear Brethren in the Lord: When your un- 
expected call arrived, inviting me to officiate as 
stated supply in your pulpit for the space of one 
year, a sense of the great responsibility to be im- 
posed upon me so burdened my mind that I was 
at first prompted to decline your invitation. After 
two weeks of prayerful deliberation and careful 
consideration of the subject, I have, however, 
been led to believe that the indications of Divine 
Providence are that I should consider your call as 
the call of the great Head of the Church. With 
thanks, therefore, for your kind partiality, although 
with many misgivings and a profound sense of my 
own unworthiness, I most cordially accept the 
call you have tendered me. 

‘*Sincerely, your brother, 
** JAMES DASHWELL.”’ 

“There, Joe, what do you think of that for 
high ?”” 

‘*Capital! capital! Jim; couldn’t have done 
it better myself.’’ 

‘*So you think I ought to keep it a fortnight 
before sending it. Wouldn’t a week do as well ?”’ 

‘«Two would be better, Jim,’’ said Joe, with a 
wise shake of the head. ‘‘ Don’t be too impa- 
tient, my boy.’’ 

The Rev. James Dashwell now turned once more 
to his desk, and taking his pen, dashed off rapidly 
a few lines. They were addressed to Elder Do- 
more, and were as follows: 

“‘My Dear Old Fellow: Your note with the call 
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has just reached me. Thanks for the way in which 
you have managed the affair. You did right in 
getting your men pledged before the session meet- 
ing. That Wentworth isa tough old nut to crack, 
isn’t he? Keep things lovely with Pinch. I can 
help you when I get there. Of course, I shall 
come. But I shall not send official acceptance 
for a couple of weeks yet. It wouldn’t seem just 
the thing to send it earlier. In the meantime, 
keep shady. If you let them think I may not 
accept, perhaps it would be as well. But if there 
should be any danger of the thing miscarrying 
through my delay, give me word, and I will send 
on the document at once. 
‘* Yours, etc., 
‘*JAMEs DASHWELL.”’ 

‘* Joe,’’ said Dashwell, after he had put his 
note to Domore in an envelope and carefully 
closed it, ‘‘there is one thing about that old- 
fashioned church which gives me some uneasiness, 
Domore tells me that the stiffest kind of Cal- 
vinism is in fashion there. They swear by the old 
Confession of Faith, and seem to believe it all 
right up to the handle. The old doctor has been 
raining down fire and brimstone upon their heads 
for the last fifty years, and I suppose they will ex- 
pect something of the sort from me, or they will 
not be satisfied.’’ 

**T don’t know about that, Jim,” said Rev. Mr. 
Joe, after wearing an appearance of profound 
thought for a few seconds ; ‘‘ it may be that a few 
sugar-coated pills just now will be all the more ac- 
ceptable after the dosing they have had with acids, 
astringents and caustics, Draw it mild at first, 
and see how it takes. If you find that they miss 
. the old smell of brimstone, why just explode a 
little occasionally ; it can’t do any harm.’’ 

‘*T am afraid that it may,’’ said Jim, with a 
doubtful shake of the head; “that sort of thing 
may do very well for the old membership, they 
are used to it, and I suppose rather like it; but, 
Joe, I am going to lay myself out to draw a crowd, 
and you know that such preaching don’t tickle 
them. If I burn sulphur enough to fill the nos- 
trils of the old fogies, I shall stifle the new- 
comers.’’ 

Again Joe was buried in meditation. After a 
while he said, with something of the air of a theo- 
logical professor : 

‘* Well, Jim, if I were in your place I would let 
the doctrines alone in the pulpit as much as possi- 





ble. Preach on general subjects, the topics of the 
day, general literature, and so on. If the old fel- 
lows don’t grumble too much, put in plenty of 
seasoning for your chance customers. Crack a 
joke now and then; but don’t make them too 
broad at first. Then there is another thing, Jim: 
you ought to be able to amuse the girls. Get in 
something of the amatory stripe as often as possi- 
ble, ‘Ruth and Naomi,’ ‘ Rebekah at the well,’ 
and soon. They will take it kindly from you;’’ 
and the Rev. Joe cast a side glance at his good- 
looking chum. 

‘* Thank you, thank you, Joe ; but now here is 
another trouble. I hardly know how I shall get 
along with members of the session. Domore tells 
me that their orthodoxy is of the very toughest 
kind, and when they get afloat on foreordination, 
predestination, and election, I shall be all ashore. 
Then there’s the old doctor; why, I shall have to 
meet him three times a day at least for a year to 
come.”’ 

‘* Well, Jim, I am really sorry for you; but all 
that I can say is, cram up on the doctrines, get 
yourself well pasted for the session meetings, and 


‘don’t contradict, whatever you may think your- 


self; it never does any good. If the session and 
the old doctor should feel the want of orthodoxy, 
why just pile it into them, in private. In that 
way you will be better able to keep it out of the 
pulpit in public. If you want to keep on the right 
side of the old minister, play the agreeable to that 
handsome girl of his; but of course you won’t get 
in earnest about it, and make a fool of yourself.”’ 

‘*No; not much, I guess,’’ said Mr. Dashwell. 

“ After a while, when you have drawn full 
houses for a time, and seem likely to hold on to 
them, why then you can be a little more inde- 
pendent, and snap your fingers in the faces of the 
old fogies. In the meantime, and especially until 
you get a permanent call, you must expect to put 
up with a good many little annoyances. Circu- 
late among the old ladies; hold their skeins while 
they wind the yarn. I need not give you any 
advice as to your duty to the young ones; your 
own good taste will direct you as to that. Take an 
interest in all the babies in their mothers’ arms; kiss 
them occasionally if they have not been banquet- 
ing too recently. Be regular in your attendance 
at sewing-circles, festivals, raffles, and other secu- 
lar church ordinances, and may God bless you, 
old boy, in your labors of love. I’ll come down 
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and give you a call when you get settled, and see 
how you look in your new clothes,”’ 


CHAPTER II. 

Two or three weeks before Mr. Dashwell’s con- 
versation with his friend Joe at the seminary about 
his call to the First Presbyterian Church at Hamp- 
ton, on a bright Sunday morning in May the 
usual congregation were entering that edifice to 
attend the regular morning service. The ample 
porch of the substantial stone building was lined 
with the young and old of the male sex, solemn- 
visaged loungers, who seemed to think it an essen- 
sential preliminary of worship to stand on guard 
at the church door for at least fifteen minutes 
before entering the family pew. Such, at all 
events, had been the custom so far back as the 
oldest church-goer in Hampton could recollect. 
The worthy farmers and landowners for miles 
around, after tying their sleek teams under the 
sheds at the rear of the church, and leaving them 
to whisk off the flies and quietly meditate until 
the end of the service, were accustomed to assem- 
ble themselves on this ancient portico, exchange 
greetings for at least once in the week, and in- 
dulge in such subdued remarks as would come 
within the domain of Sabbath-day conversation. 
As this had been the habit for many generations, 
of course it attracted no especial attention when 
Elder Domore led Elder Pinch to a little out-of- 
the-way corner, behind one of the large columns, 
for a short conference. , 

‘* Brother Pinch,’’ said Elder Domore, ‘‘I 
would like to have a little conversation with you 
about the state of affairs in our church.’’ 

Elder Pinch looked at Elder Domore inquir- 
ingly, and with some little surprise, for he could 
not for the moment think of any important mat- 
ter requiring an immediate consultation of mem- 
bers of the session. 

But it seems to be necessary that the reader 
should learn something more than he yet knows 
about the First Presbyterian Church of Hampton, 
and of the place itself before he can fully appre- 
ciate the conversation of the two elders. 

Hampton is a pleasant village situated at the 
head of one of the beautiful bays which indent the 
northern shore of Long Island. So far as is known 
it was never laid out at all; but commenced grow- 
ing, as the oldest inhabitant believes, spontaneously 
two or three hundred years ago. It is quite prob- 








able that the primitive settler and the aboriginal 
Indian may have assembled in town council to 
locate the streets; for the most delightful irregu- 
larity and deviousness prevails. The old country 
road, which runs along the northern shore of the 
island from east to west, winds through the village, 
or rather the village once planted itself upon the 
road for a distance of three or four miles, and now 
claims it as the main street. It is certain that no 
surveyor’s compass ever fixed the direction of this 
main street, nor of many others which diverge 
therefrom. These streets simply branched off at 
convenient intervals, commenced running, and 
continued to run until they turned some shady 
corner, or hid themselves behind some grassy 
knoll, and were seen no more. Along these 
roads, as the fancy of the original owners would 
dictate, were founded the substantial mansions of 
the early settlers. Surrounded by shrubbery, 
partly hidden by spreading oaks, branching elms, 
or tall locusts, they still stand, with a quiet dignity 
and repose which give the impression that they 
were placed there to remain, with no expectation 
that the march of events could ever rudely sum- 
mon them to ‘‘ move on.’’ There lived and died 
generation after generation of those who seemed 
to wish for nothing more than they could find in 
the simplicity and comfort of the homes which had 
been the homes of their ancestors. 

As was Solomon’s temple to the Jews, as is St. 
Peter’s to those who kiss the toe of the Pope, such 
was the Presbyterian Church to the former inhabi- 
tants of Hampton. No need then to call it the 
‘¢ First Presbyterian ;’’ for at that time no second 
church of the same denomination had thought of 
intruding itself. There were other churches in 
the village, it is true: the Episcopalians had their 
edifice, the Methodists their meeting-house, the 
Universalists their little chapel upon the hill ; but 
the church of the place, as all men knew, was the 
Presbyterian. It was indeed a venerable building. 
The tradition that the British cavalry in Revolu- 
tionary times once stabled their horses within its 
walls, did not detract at all from the veneration 
in which it was held. The fact that it remained 
standing through those trying scenes was regarded 
rather as an omen that the assaults of the adver- 
sary should never prevail against it. 

To this church more than forty years before the 
commencement of our history had the Rev. James 
Woodbridge been invited as pastor. Through 
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these many years, which seemed to him short, he 
had gone in and out before his people, only realiz- 
ing that he was growing old when he saw in the 
elder’s pew, sitting in solemn dignity, those whom 


he once knew as frolicsome boys. In the course | 


of years the infant he once baptized had presented 
in due time his own offspring, who in turn offered 
one of a third generation for the same ceremony. 
Many a bashful bridegroom in expectation, who 


in the friendly shade of the evening had ap- | 


proached the parsonage door, and had hesitated 
there long with his nervous fingers on the big iron 
knocker, did the kind pastor relieve of all em- 
barrassment by anticipating the halting request 
with a kind inquiry as to the happy day and hour. 
The gravelly walks of Cemetery Hill had become 
familiar with his footstep as he had preceded the 
coffin of the old, the middle-aged and the young 
on its journey to its last resting-place. In this 
village of the dead during these many years he 
had laid away the companion of his own life and 
all of his children, excepting one, a daughter, the 
youngest born, who alone was left to him in the 
almost desolate parsonage. 

But the village and the village church were not 
destined to retain permanently their primitive 
state of simplicity and repose. As the century 
plant will remain through decades of years in 


prickly dignity, only honored for its longevity, | 


and then at some unexpected moment will bloom 
and blossom as the rose, so did Hampton. The 
coachman’s horn, which for a hundred years had 


resounded among the drowsy hills without dis- | 


turbing their slumbers, gave way at last to the 


whistle of the locomotive, when suddenly the | 


village awoke. New York city knocked at its 
doors and demanded room for lodgers; and they 
came. They came in swarms, pouring from every 
train which hourly disgorged at the depot. They 
came in dress suits, in business suits, and in their 
working clothes. They came: the man of busi- 


ness and the man of no business ; the working man | 


with stone-hammer and slouch hat; the dandy 
with his cane and shiny steeple crown ; the lawyer 
with linen duster on his arm and little leather 
satchel in his hand ; the physician with great pills 
and the physician with little pills; the black- 
breasted, white-throated clergyman, hopping and 


chirping along under the wing of some portly and | 


wealthy dowager clothed in sombre velvet and 
gaudy plumage; the tea-merchant, the tobacco-mer- 


| chant, the liquor dealer, and the real-estate agent ; 
| the boot-black with box and brush and smutty face, 
| before whom the bare-footed country boy with chip 
| hat, shirt-sleeves, strong suspenders, elevated trow- 
sers, and fishing-tackle, faded away as did the Indian 
| before the pale face. New streets ran hither and 
thither through and around the ancient borough 
of Hampton with the most distressing rectangu- 
| larity ;, and before the curbstone could feel secure 
| in its new bed, houses of wood and brick would 
| spring up on either side. 
| Pretentious villas with closely-shaven lawns and 
| jetting fountains, with green-houses and aviaries, 
| with coach-houses and dog-pagodas, sat smirking 
in disdain at their old-fashioned neighbors. Public 
parks with meandering walks spread themselves 
| where once were seen wide pastures traversed by 
| the devious cowpath, while artificial lakes with 
roe long-necked swan superseded the original 
village frog-pond with its primitive goose. The 
| broad-faced, old-fashioned mansion, whose roof 
| in front had been bowing blandly upon every 
passer-by for a century, while that in the rear was 
quietly executing a courtesy almost to the ground, 
now began to peer inquiringly out of its many 
| little windows towards its old neighbor over the 
| way, as if to ask what the end of all these things 
| might be. Modern improvements and modern 








| wickednesses each found an abode in what was 
| once the ancient village, now the modern town. 
| As might be supposed, new churches arose in 
| Hampton as the population increased. If the 
stiffness of ancient orthodoxy remained in some, 
| in others the most pliant sensationalism of modern 
times found its worshippers. A “Second Presby- 
terian’’ was built, with stained windows and arches, 
with a taller spire than belonged to the ‘ First,’’ 
| with a larger organ and a more operatic choir, with 
softer cushions in its low-backed pews, and finally, 
with a more modern pulpit, decorated and adorned 
with a young, handsome and popular minister. 
Of course it grew and flourished, and became 
filled with new-comers, who were not unwilling to 
| air their city fashions before the rural eyes of the 
substantial burghers of the ancient ‘“ First.’ 
| These last were even beginning to feel that the 
| antiquated dignity of themselves and their church 
| was in some danger of being overshadowed. 
Moreover, in the progress of events many of the 
recent arrivals, as was perfectly proper, had taken 
pews in the old instead of the new church, and 
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within its antiquated walls ventured to ventilate 
their modern ideas of church worship, even going 
so far as to criticise Dr. Woodbridge’s style of 
preaching, and to suggest that ‘it might be some- 
what behind the age. They hinted that a younger 
man with a more modern mode of thought and ex- 
pression, might be needed to maintain the supre- 
macy of the old church over all its rivals. Some of 
these reformers had even succeeded in introducing 


themselves into offices of power and responsibility, 


and were numbered among the elders. One of 
these was Elder Domore; and now the commu- 
nication that he was about to make to Elder Pinch 
in the church portico will perhaps be understood. 

Elder Domore, as has been said, was one of the 
new-comers who had joined the First Presbyterian 
Church, and had recently been elected a member 
of its session. His business was that of a produce 
commission dealer in the city of New York. The 
hours of daylight for six days of the week were 
spent in the great city, while the hours of dark- 
ness and Sundays were passed at Hampton. He 
was an active man in the church, He was so 
accustomed to driving sharp bargains during the 
week for his own temporal prosperity, that, to be 
consistent, he felt it his duty to exercise the same 
degree of shrewdness on the Sabbath for the wel- 
fare of Zion. In business and religion he was 
energetic; his very hair was crisp with energy. 
He was ever ready for a new move, no matter 
what it might be. As agitation was the life of 
trade, so he considered it the life of the church. 
He called it progress. If in the execution of his 
plans for reform, ambitious schemes for the pros- 
perity of himself or of his friends could be grati- 
fied, Elder Domore ascribed the desirable result 
to the kindness of an overruling Providence; and 
if, on the other hand, the success of his projects 
meant disaster to some other individual, so much 
the worse, thought he, for the individual, although 
submission toa divine dispensation would be most 
devoutly recommended by the worthy elder nev- 
ertheless. 

Elder Pinch was one of the old residents. He 
had listened from boyhood to the preaching of 
Dr. Woodbridge. He was a hard-fisted man of 
wealth. The prosperity of the ‘‘ First Presbyte- 
rian Church’’ was near to his soul; but it is to be 
feared that the temporal was sometimes apt to 
overtop the spiritual in his estimation, He prayed 
most fervently for its success; but a successful 








church in his view was one whose pews were all 
filled with occupants paying good rentals; that 
the pastor might be able to attract such to his 
church was the blessing the elder implored for 
him, and so long as this auspicious result was ac- 
complished, no man stood more firmly by the side 
of the minister than did Elder Pinch. During 
the many earlier years that Dr. Woodbridge had 
officiated in the First Church, he had preached 
the gospel in all its purity to well-filled pews, and 
the elder was satisfied. When rival churches 
threatened to eclipse the grandeur of his ancient 
Zion, he began to grow anxious, though as yet he 
had hardly thought of the remedy which had for 
some time been filling the mind of Elder Domore. 

‘* Brother Pinch,’’ said Elder Domore, as he 
drew that individual by the coat-sleeve to a pri- 
vate corner of the church-porch after old Dr. 
Woodbridge had already taken his seat in the 
pulpit, and was selecting the hymns for the morn- 
ing, ‘‘haven’t you noticed that the attendance 
upon the church service has fallen off somewhat 
lately? The pews did not seem to go off quite so 
briskly as usual at the last renting season, and 
they didn’t seem to bring as high prices. Now,” 
said he, putting a finger through a button-hole of 
Elder Pinch’s coat, and watching the expression 
of his countenance as he proceeded, ‘‘ don’t you 
think it is about time to have some change in the 
pulpit? Isn’t the old doctor getting a little be- 
hind the age, and wouldn’t a younger man fill up 
the pews and draw in outsiders better? You know 
that if all the pews are taken it will be easier of 
course to meet the expenses of the church. Be- 
sides, the Second Presbyterian is taking off our 
members, and will soon get ahead of us if we 
keep on at this rate.”’ 

Elder Domore saw that his last two arguments 
were clinchers for Brother Pinch, and he felt 
quite sure that he might count upon his aid in his 
schemes to supersede the old pastor. Although 
Brother Pinch was in the habit of praying earn- 
estly for the upbuilding of the walls of Zion, he 
always mentally excepted the walls of the Second 
Presbyterian Church, so long as that structure was 
to be reared at any expense to the First. And of 
course any proposition that would look to the in- 
crease of the yearly income of his own church was 
likely to meet with his approval. 

**Yes,’’ said Elder Piach, as the thought struck 
him, ‘‘ but what should we do with the old doctor ?”’ 
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*“Do!’’ said Elder Domore. ‘‘ Why, what can | 
the old man expect? Must the whole church | 
suffer because he is getting behind the times? | 
Now, I have already spoken to Elders Smith, | 
Enoch, and Abel about the matter, and they have | 
agreed, with your consent, to call a meeting of | 
the session to-morrow evening in the lecture-room, | 
and to request the old doctor not to be present, | 
so that we can discuss the matter freely among | 
ourselves.”’ 


‘Well, go ahead; I will be at the meeting; 


but it is time to go in,’’ said Elder Pinch; and | 
thus skillfully did Brother Domore fan a little | 
flame which he hoped would end in quite a confla- 
gration in the First Presbyterian Church of | 
Hampton. 


CHAPTER III. 

THE conspiring elders entered the church and 
took their accustomed seats. The old doctor was | 
just rising in the pulpit to offer his usual morning | 
invocation, the Lord’s Prayer. The mellow light | 
found its way through the blinds which shaded | 
the large windows, fell in silvery streaks about | 
the pulpit, and rested upon the whitened head of | 
the minister. The benevolent, intellectual, some- 
what careworn expre:sion of countenance showed | 
that he was one whom it would be easy both to | 
respect and love. He raised his thin hands over | 
the bowed heads of the large congregation, and 
in clear but solemn tones he repeated the prayer 
of the ages. He did not attempt with drawling 
affectation, nor with rhythmical undulations ot 
voice, to reproduce before their Author in an 
improved modern style the words uttered by Him- 
_ self eighteen hundred years ago; but he spoke as 
if making an address to a God whom he believed 
to be personally present. Following the prayer 
came the morning hymn, and the swell of music 
arose from the organ, the choir, and the throng 
before him. It came not in piping tones from 
the hired quartet ensconced in the organ loft at 
the rear of the silent multitude, but it was the 
voluntary offering of the young men and fair | 
maidens of almost the entire congregation. Then 
followed the long prayer, another hymn, and the 
pastor arose to deliver the sermon. Like a faith- 
ful shepherd, he seemed to think it his duty to 
feed the sheep under his immediate care. It did | 
not appear to be his great aim by alluring baits of | 


eloquence to attract as many as possible from } 
\ 


neighboring folds to his own. He made no at- 
tempt to entice stragglers from other churches to 
his by tempting bits of pulpit jocularity and semi- 
sacred witticisms. Of such modern clerical ac- 
complishments Dr. Woodbridge was entirely des- 
titute. His imperfection in this respect was most 
deeply lamented by Elder Domore. 

Aside from this deficiency, it was not easy to 
see why he might not yet serve his people for a 
long time to come as in the years past. Nothing 
in voice or manner served to show either that his 
eye was dimmed or that his natural force was 
abated. It is possible that his orthodoxy might 


| have appeared to some of rather an antiquated 


type. He seemed to have an old-fashioned belief 
in the Bible. He did not speculate particularly 
upon the precise length of the six days of creation, 
but it was evident that he believed in such a crea- 
tion by a personal Creator. He did not believe 
that this Being had so environed the world he 
once made by immutable laws, that He thought it 
unnecessary longer to give it His personal super- 
vision. Neither did he fairly accept the theory 
that the original Adam and Eve were hirsute 
chimpanzees, swinging from the branches of the 
fairest trees of the garden, and chattering to each 


| other of the brilliancy of their descendants, who 


should finally succeed in recognizing their an- 
cestors. 

He took his seat after announcing the last hymn. 
The sexton came up the pulpit stairs and handed 
him a note. It was written in the bold hand of 
Elder Domore, requesting the announcement of a 
special meeting of the session for Monday even- 
ing. Attached was a private note asking the pas- 
tor not to be present on that occasion. 

The old minister understood the meaning of 
the request, and he felt that the beginning of the 
end was at hand. He imagined, from intimations 
he had received, for what purpose the meeting of 
the church officers had been called. He felt that 
the smoothly revolving years had been summoned 
to a rude halt, as if by a pebble dropping in the 
machinery. Even though they might continue 
their revolutions as before, he knew that the re- 
inembrance of the shock would never pass away. 
Recollections of years gone by swept rapidly 
through his mind as he looked over the all-un- 
conscious congregation, perhaps soon to belong to 
another. He remembered the still greater con- 
gregation of the dead who had once filled those 
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seats. He thought of his own dead children and 
of the wife who walked by his side through many 
of the earlier years of his ministry. Then he 
thought of the loving one yet left to him. His 
eyes turned to the choir, and there she stood, 
beautiful indeed in the bloom of womanhood, 
joining in the song of praise, which he feared 
might soon have for her a more mournful cadence. 
Then, indeed, came the bitterness of the blow to 
the old pastor. How could he announce to his 
daughter, the comfort and light of his home, that 
even that home in which her entire life had been 
spent might soon be taken from her! 

With a firm voice he made the announcement, 
the object of which but few of the congregation 
understood, and dismissed his audience with the 
benediction. 

‘¢ Father,’’ said Mabel Woodbridge, when they 
had taken their seats at the dinner-table, after 
their return to the parsonage from the morning 
service, ‘‘ why was a meeting of the session called 
for to-morrow evening ?”’ 

‘*T do not know positively, my dear,’’ said her 
father. 

Mabel looked up with some surprise. ‘* Why, 
father! can there be a meeting of the session 
without your knowledge of the object ?”’ 

‘*In this case it seems there will be, Mabel. 
The meeting was called without any consultation 
with me. I knew nothing of it until the sexton 
brought the notice to the pulpit this morning. 
He brought also a private note, requesting me 
not to be present at the meeting to-morrow 
evening.”’ 

‘‘Why, father! what can it mean ?’’ said Mabel, 
with a look of wonder. 

‘* Well, Mabel, I think I can,guess; for I have 
had some intimation,’’ said Dr. Woodbridge, his 
voice growing husky as he spoke. ‘‘I have not 
often concealed anything that concerns us both 
from you, Mabel, and I would rather tell you now 
myself than that you should learn it from others. 
My dear, last night Elder Smith told me that there 
was a movement on foot in our church to get some 
younger minister to fill my place.” 

*« Oh, father! can it be possible !’’ said Mabel, 
springing from her seat and putting her arms 
cround his neck and kissing his cheek and fore- 
head again and again as the tears potred from her 
eyes. ‘*Oh, father! who in this church can think 
of such a cruel thing, and with you too who have 
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been so faithful so long? Who could have thought 
of such a thing, and what do they mean ?”’ 

‘*Why, my dear daughter,’’ said the old min- 
ister, with a trembling voice and with a few tears 
trickling down his own cheeks, “ do you not know 
that your father is getting to be an old man ; and 
you know too that the place has changed much 
within the last few years, and that there are many 
new-comers from the city now in our church ; and 
it may be that many of the people would like a 
more modern style of preaching than mine, and 
a younger man than I am now.”’ 

‘*Why, father, how can they feel so? I am 
sure the church is large and prosperous. I know 
that you are not so old that you need give up 
preaching yet. I am sure no younger man can 
give better sermons than you do. Isn’t it wicked 
to think of such a thing? Who started it ?”’ 

‘** Well, my dear,’’ said Dr. Woodbridge, draw- 
ing his daughter closely to his side, ‘‘I have not 
yet heard much as to the origin of the movement. 
It was a surprise to me, although I knew of course 
that I must step aside at some time ; but I thought 
that it might not be for a few years to come. But 
I inferred from Elder Smith’s statement that Elder 
Domore was the originator of the movement.”’ 

‘*Elder Domore! Why, he is the member of 
the session only just elected, and has known you 
only for a little while! How could he wish you, 
who have preached here as long as he has lived, to 
be set aside now? But I don’t believe he can 
succeed ; do you think he can? I know Elder 
Wentworth will never give his consent.”’ 

‘*T cannot tell what may be done, Mabel. 
When a movement of this kind is started in a 
church, it often leads to trouble in the end. But 
whatever shall happen, we know that all that may 
occur will be in accordance with the will of a 
Divine Providence, and will be for the best.” 

‘‘I can’t believe it will ever be permitted. It 
will be so cruel to you; it does seem wicked. I 
can’t bear to think of it,’’ and once more Mabel 
was convulsed with sobs, buried her face in her 
handkerchief, and hastily left the room. The old 
minister leaned his head on his hands, with his 
elbows on the table for a few minutes, and then 
leaving his dinner untouched, retired to his study. 

Mabel Woodbridge was, at the time our story 
commences, about eighteen years of age. She 
was amiable, intelligent, and beautiful. Her com- 


plexion was that of the blonde rather than the bru- 
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nette; her features of the Grecian type. The 
expression of her countenance was genial and con- 
fiding. She was disposed to trust all; suspicion 
was not an element of her charactar. Her truth- 
fulness and the frankness and open-heartedness of 
manner to which it led, may be accounted for by 
the fact that the circumstances of her life were 
such that she necessarily saw only the brighter and 
better side of human nature. The events attend- 
ing her birth and early education were such as to 
excite only the tender interest and the kindest re- 
gards of the community in which she dwelt. She 
might have been called the child of the church of 
which her father was the pastor. When but a few 
weeks old she was left, by the death of her mother, 
alone with her father without brother or sister. 
An old colored nurse tenderly cared for her during 
her infancy and childhood, and supervised house- 
hold affairs at the parsonage. Her father was her 
only and almost constant companion, and the love 
which they came to entertain for each other was 
as tender, deep, and unselfish as human ‘love can 
well be. 

But Mabel had, outside of her own home, asso- 
ciations which had a favorable effect upon the 
formation of her character. Just across the street 
from the parsonage was the mansion of Judge 
Wentworth, a prominent lawyer, an elder in the 
First Presbyterian Church, and one of the staunch 
friends and warm admirers of Dr. Woodbridge. 
Mrs. Wentworth also, during the life of Mrs. 
Woodbridge, had been one of her most intimate 
and trusted friends, and she had promised the 
dying mother that she would always watch with 
tender interest over the little one to be left so 
early an orphan. Most faithfully had she ful- 
filled her promise. Mabel found a home in the 
kind hearts of the family of the judge, and when 
not with her father, could generally be found at 
the hospitable home across the way. 

Tom and Carrie Wentworth were the two chil- 
dren of the elder; Tom a little older, and Carrie 
a little younger than Mabel. Mrs. Wentworth 
had instructed her children always to treat Mabel 
as a sister, and most strictly was she obeyed by 
both, and especially by Tom. His earliest ambi- 
tion was to shine in the eyes of his sisters, particu- 
larly of his sister Mabel. If she only knew that 
he could run faster and jump further than any 
other boy of his age in the village school, he was 
satisfied. Certain victories also in boxing-matches, 
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made after school hours in retired spots, he felt 
entitled to narrate, only that he feared Mabel 
might not appreciate the brilliancy of his exploits 
in that direction. But in general Tom could not 
complain that his merits were not duly appreciated 
by his two sisters. The little private colloquies 
which the two girls would hold together upon the 
manly excellencies of their hero ought to have 
satisfied his ambition if only he could have over- 
heard them. A prudent consideration for the 
vanity of boys, and their own maidenly reserve 
led them, however, to withhold from Tom any 
undue flattery, though Carrie would occasionally 
whisper in his ear an epitome of their conversa- 
tions. He was their knight-at-arms at all events, 
on every occasion when boys can be made useful 
to girls, It was a grand day for him, and a happy 
one for them when, after the early frosts of autumn, 
he could lead the way through the woods just out 
of Hampton, where he, of all the boys of the vil- 
lage, knew exactly where the finest chestnuts could 
be found in the greatest abundance. 

No Crusade returning from the plains beyond Je- 
rusalem, covered with blood and glory from the 
slaughter of the Saracen, was ever received by lady- 
love with greater admiration than was Tom when he 
descended from the dizzy heights of the chestnut- 
tree, bristling with pride and satisfaction and chest- 
nut-burs. At the same village school the three 
received their early education. On Wednesday 
afternoons, the season of compositions and decla- 
mations, when the boys and giris of the school 
would assemble in the large school-room to listen 
and wonder as the incipient Websters and Clays 
fulminated their oratorical thunderbolts, it was a 
proud hour for Tom when he could ascend the 
rostrum, conscious that from the rows of upturned 
childish faces that of Mabel was beaming upon 
him ; and if, while wakening from his dreams the 
Turk who was slumbering in his guarded tent, he 
chanced to catch for the moment her admiring 
glance, his eloquence was inspired as was Cicero’s 
by applauding senates, and it remained unchecked 
in its flow until amid flame and smoke Bozarris 
‘* breathed his last.’” On winter evenings it be- 
came the duty as well as pleasure of Tom to 
escort his two sisters to the skating-pond, and with 
a hand of each in his own to guide them swiftly 
over the smooth ice. Strange as it seemed to him, 
his sister Mabel’s hand always affected his ner- 
vous system differently from his sister Carrie’s. 
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The first sent a peculiar thrill up to his elbow, 
which the latter did not. ‘Tom’s mental philoso- 
phy never satisfactorily explained the reason why. 


Tom’s theory was that it was a magnetic current ; | 
He | 


he had read of the direct and the reverse. 
concluded that Mabel’s fingers gave the direct and 
Carrie’s the reverse. 

As time passed on, the two girls were sent to a 
boarding-school, while Tom entered a classical 
school to prepare for college. 
meet after months of separation, Tom’s ambition 
to win the admiration of Mabel remained un- 
abated ; and if Mabel’s response to his efforts 


chanced to be less openly manifest, there is reason | 


to believe that Tom felt that he was not entirely 
unsuccessful. 

Not only with the Wentworths, but with all the 
families of the congregation Mabel came more or 
less in contact, It was the delight of her father 


As they would | 


| to have the company of his daughter on his visits 
to his parishioners. It became her duty also to en- 
tertain those who called at the parsonage. With 
the careful training of her father, with the watch- 
ful care of Mrs. Wentworth, with a mind quick to 
learn and to adapt itself to circumstances, she 
| early attained a maturity of thought and judg- 
ment which might not in a different situation 
have belonged to her. 

Thus the years of her life had passed quickly 
and pleasantly away, until the first dark cloud 
arose and the first great grief overtook her in the 
thought that her father might be removed from 
the church he had served so long. In fact, until 
Elder Domore called a meeting of the session to 
which her father was not invited, the idea that 
| her childhood’s home might become the home of 

a stranger had hardly occurred to her imagi- 
| Nation. 





DECORATIVE ART. 
By L. S. Norru. 


“ And Owain looked around the chamber, and behold! 
there was not a single nail in it that was not painted with 
gorgeous colors, and there was not a single panel that had 
not sundry images in gold portrayed upon it.”—BULFINCH’S 
AGE OF CHIVALRY. 

His PLainr. 


His mother did not do things so! That lament 


larly when the wedding presents came to be un- 
packed; but perhaps the servants would break 
enough to reduce things; at any rate he allowed 


_ himself to hope so, though of course that was one 


| that point. 


began in the kitchen, or rather in the dining- | 


room, and related in the first instance to the 


over all departments of domestic life. It is rather 
a curious fact, hardly to be accounted for, that in 
his early days at home he was not in the habit of 


complimenting his mother upon her ccokery, or | 


her superior household arrangements ; but of course 
that was mere absence of mind. 

So he married a wife, and the new regime 
began. She had artistic inclinations, that was 
charming while they were engaged, and her 
zsthetic tastes were rather a matter to be proud 
of ; but a man views things differently at different | 
times. Jt was quite a pretty little house that they 
went to live in, a little crowded possibly as to 
furniture and articles of ornamentation, particu- | 


sentiment he didn’t share with the bride; she 
could hardly be expected to be sympathetic on 
Gradually their stock of books began 
to increase; and the additions were such as these: 


| ** Household Art,’’ ‘*Home made Beautiful,” 
pudding ; but it extended to the parlor, and from | 


thence all over the house, casting a sort of shade | 


‘* Decorative Art,’’ etc. He did not buy them. 
“Such an interesting book, dear!’’ the wife, 

who was now no longer the bride, remarked, as 

she brought in the tenth addition to the before- 


| mentioned list. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


‘* Don’t you think you’ve got about enough of 
that stuff now?’’ was the reply. ‘‘ My mother’’— 

**Oh, yes, dear; but just let me read this to 
you,’’ and when he had listened to a page or two, 
and half-smoked out his cigar, he forgot what he 
was going to say. 

He had the natural manly dislike to seeing a 
woman sew; but his wife was always bending 
over something, and the hint and suggestion, 
* You’ll put your eyes out,’’ was always listened 


to with a smiling ‘‘ Oh, no!’’ or in remonstrant 
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silence, and produced no shadow of effect. One 
week they had a new tidy in the parlor. 
weeks afterwards a footstool was worked, and at 
the end of a few months he had to pay thirty dol- 
lars for making up a new embroidered chair. 

**Tt cost scarcely anything for material, you 
know,”’ the embroiderer said; ‘‘ its only Turkish 
towelling, and really crewels, considering how 
beautiful they are, don’t seem to be very expen- 
sive.”’ 

He thought he would have had a little more 
patience if the material had been expensive silk 
or satin ; or at least in his ignorance it seemed as 
if they would have matched the price of the up- 
holstery and frame better. Then, where was the 
chair to stand? He could think of no available 
spot. But his wife was a very pretty woman, and 
he didn’t say much ; or at least, if he muttered a 
remark or two under his breath, she didn’t inquire 
what it was. 

Every few days there was an addition to their 
fancy department. Monday it was ‘‘ such a beau- 
tiful épergne!”” Wednesday or Thursday, ‘‘ a per- 
fect little gem of a cup ;’’ Saturday, a rare ‘‘ bit’’ 
of china or a vase; Sunday, she could not pur- 
chase. The next week it began again, ‘‘ Fayence,”’ 
‘«Sevres,” “ Limoges ;’’ his brain was bewildered, 
and he had no very clear idea in the matter, but 
made a sarcastic suggestion to his wife’s sister one 
day, that he thought they had better set up a china- 
shop, or import the ‘* bull’’ that is spoken of, so as 
to clear a little space for the new additions. 

‘¢ James, I’ve come to the conclusion I’ll take 
lessons in china painting.’’ This was at the break- 
fast table a few days after the beforementioned 
chair had been sent home. 

“ Hm—lI thought you learned to paint at school.” 


“So I did, after a fashion, but not with mineral | 


colors, that is entirely different; besides, you 
know, the sort of painting a girl does at school 
don’t amount to much.”’ 

**T thought you were busy.”’ 

‘““Solam; but I think I can make time fora 
few lessons; so I shall go and see about it to- 
day.’’ He ought to have said, ‘* Very well !’’ but 
he didn’t ; in fact he did not say anything, but 
left the room and the house, making it one of the 
exceptional occasions on which he did not kiss his 
wife good-by. 


When he got home that night there were six | 


new candles in the sconces, and they were all 


Two | 


| painted, and a new set of plain, white china stood 
| on the side-table in the dining-room. 

| ‘Minnie and I have been painting candles 
| lately, and we thought we would not show them 
| to you till they were all done, just for a surprise 
to you.’’ Minnie was his wife’s sister. He did 
try to look gratified, he did not wish to be a 
brute ; but it was a kind of ‘sickly smile,”’ which 
soon faded when he looked at that array of white 
china. ‘*I thought I might as well get a set at 
once, and paint them,” his wife said, in an off- 
hand way, ‘‘and I told the man to send the bill 
to you,’’ and then she changed the subject. He 
began to feel like the man in the epitaph, ** Afflic- 
tions sore long time he bore; physicians were in 
vain.”’ 

And so the china-painting, and the crewel- 
working, and the vase-buying continued, and 
| seemed to promise to go on indefinitely, and he 

would have some half-melancholy, half-humorous 
| dreams of himself in the future as buried under an 
accumulation of such things. But what was the 
use of fighting and contending the point, “ when 
she will, she will, you may depend on’t,’’ and he 
loved peace, and his wife. So although he mut- 
tered, and groaned, and grew occasionally a little 
cross and restive, it didn’t have much effect; for 
she was gentle, but very firm. 

Then there came atime in which business re- 
quired that he should be absent from home for a 
period of some months; he could not take his 
wife with him, and she declined to shut up the 
house and go to a relative’s or friend’s. 

‘*No, I should prefer to remain here, and I can 
have Minnie with me part of the time, and, oh, 
James, I think I’ll take the opportunity to have 
| a little painting done while you are gone.”’ 

‘* Painting! Why, the house was painted from 








| garret to cellar when we were married, and I’ve 


had it touched up here and there since; I can’t 
| see that it needs any painting.”’ 
‘‘Well, I want a little done, and I thought I 
| had better speak to you about it first.’’ 
| What could he do? He was going to be parted 
from her for a long time, and felt in consequence 
| particularly soft-hearted ; so he did not say ‘‘no,”’ 
_ but gave a half assent, wondering at his own reck- 
lessness a little as he did it. She wrote charming 
| letters, and he heard regularly ; but somehow the 
‘‘painting’’ was never mentioned, and he won- 


' dered a little, and half hoped that she had given 
i 
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up the idea, or that it had eventually escaped her 
mind, as it did his. 

No definite time had been set for his return, 
and so he planned a grand surprise for her, to walk 
in and catch her unawares. Home once more! 
How long it seemed since he had been away! 
But what was the matter with the lock? the latch- 
key didn’t fit, and though the sun was shining 
brightly he could not make it do so. Was it ac- 
cident or design, he wondered? Perhaps his wife 
didn’t want to be surprised; so he unwillingly 
pulled the bell, and succeeded in surprising the 
servant very much (his wife of course was out), 
and himself, too, as he entered the house. His 
key didn’t fit the latch, he told the woman. 

‘“*Oh, yes; when Missis had them painters 
here it got out of order, so she had a new lock 
put on,”’ 

The ‘‘ painting !’’ He had forgotten all about 
it. Was this crimson lake into which he suddenly 
walked, for so it seemed to him, really the same 
entrance to his former domicile? Stained glass in 
the window cast a ruddy glare upon him; his feet 
sank in a new crimson velvet carpet ; his head 
brushed the crimson curtains which were looped 
back on each side before the door; the stairs, the 


banisters, the walls, the paint, the doors were a 
rich cardinal red. He groaned, and the maid- 
servant, as she retreated to the kitchen, laughed 
softly to herself. 

The parlor? Dado, freize, ornamentation with- 


out limit, and all new and strange. Was there 
anything in the room that was not painted and 
decorated? As to walking through it, he decided 
that with the present juxtaposition of the furniture 
it was simply impossible; so he didn’t try it. 
The dining-room? Quite unrecognizable. He 
slowly ascended the stairs. Red rooms, blue 
rooms, green rooms met him on every side. Was 
it possible this house belonged to him, and not to 
some other man? It seemed like a Jabyrinth 
which he did not dare to tread, and in which he 
could hardly draw a free breath. The inspection 
completed, he left, and took the next train to the 
country, where he spent the night calming down. 
The next day he returned, embraced his wife, and 
then frankly and freely expressed the pent-up sen- 
timents of years, in the course of which he “ acci- 
dentally on purpose’’ kicked over the footstool 
with some vehemence. The result was that his 
wife suspended her decorations for an indefinite 





period, and the bills were not all settled till the 
next year. 
HER Woks. 

His mother. Of course that was the first one. 
Her portrait hung on the walls, and she smiled 
down benignly from it. She was rather an intel- 
lectual looking woman, and her daughter-in-law, 
who had never seen her, wondered sometimes and 
was indeed even a little skeptical as to whether she 
had really ever made such delicious puddings. How 
would it feel to have a husband that had had no 
mother? ‘*‘ Marriage is a lottery,’’ and she had 
drawn a prize; that she was quite ready to admit. 
There was not a great deal about her husband that 
she would care to alter, but—it wou/d be satisfac- 
tory to have him appreciate the fine arts a little 
more ; and, yes, on that point she certainly had 
been deceived ; he had zof the taste for the beauti- 
ful that she had been led to expect or indeed that 
he had even expressed. 

How well she remembered that June afternoon 
in the country before they were married, when 
they had stood leaning over the railing of the lit- 
tle rustic bridge, idly watching the water, and he 
had spoken of his taste and even love for pictures, 
looking at her meanwhile with such an unmistak- 
ably admiring gaze that she had decided on the 
spot the new hat was a great success. Then he 
had praised and criticised her sketches with an 
appearance of great interest and cordiality. And 
as to the various fancy things she had made him to 
decorate his room, he had expressed himself en- 
raptured with them, 

Then the evenings they had spent in the picture 
galleries! how often he had remarked that he didn’t 
profess to know much about pictures, but he did 
know what he liked; and how he had gone with 
friend C, or his friend D. who were connoisseurs and 
had invariably picked out the gems of the collec- 
tion. The fine taste and appreciation which had 
produced such a result was of course to be in- 
ferred. 

She would cultivate his taste, that was a brilliant 
idea and she would take it for her ‘‘mission,’’ 
gradually accustoming him to be surrounded by so 
many beautiful objects, that he would at last feel 
that he could not live without them. So she 
really had devoted a great deal of time and 
thought to it, although she could hardly congratu- 
late herself on the rapidity of his progress, To 
be sure that time when Minnie and she painted 
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the candles for him he expressed himself grateful, | 


but a very dubious look had come over his face 
when he saw the china tea-set she had bought to 
paint, so much so that she had thought it best tc 
change the conversation immediately. And though 
in general she liked to hear his views about things, 
if she heard him murmuring any remarks on such 
subjects and didn’t exactly catch their meaning 
she made it a rule never to trouble him to repeat 
them. She began to fear that if he had made any 
strides towards a higher civilization in matters 
eesthetical, or really did appreciate such things 
more than when she undertook her ‘‘ mission,’’ he 


* Let concealment, like a worm i’ the bud, 
Feed on his damask cheek.” 


Then what ad been the result of her grand 
final stroke of renovating the house? Failure ; she 
was obliged to confess. She had heard a torrent 


of eloquence which might be called angry, such 
as she had never listened to from him before. He 
had injured the footstool and she had a very shrewd 
suspicion that she had had at least one silk dress 
| less in consequence of those bills. But on one 
point she was hopeful, that she would get him to 
appreciate the rich coloring of the entry, most 
men like gay colors; and she did, for in time he 
_ became reconciled to, if not actually in favor of 
it. And that perhaps was as much as could be ex- 
pected from a man who didn’t appreciate plagues, 
was indifferent to Sevres or Dresden china, and 
Limoges pottery, couldn’t or wouldn’t comprehend 
the mystery of Cloissonz enamel ; and as to con- 
ventional art and the capacity of flowers for con- 
ventional designs, 
“ A primrose by the river’s brim 
A yellow primrose was to him; 
And nothing more.” 
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AN EASTERN 


LEGEND. 


By GrorGE BANCROFT GRIFFITH. 


I. 
From his own treasures a puissant king 
To honor God a splendid temple reared, 
And not one farthing dared his subjects bring; 
His royal mandate all the people feared, 
“To me alone sole credit must belong.” 
So every province knew the king’s desire, 
And though they murmured, “’Tis a grievous wrong,” 
None cared to brave their selfish monarch’s ire, 


Il. 
Thus rose the structure, beautiful and rare ; 
The dainty frieze and wondrous corbel shone, 
While king’s proud name was carved with greatest care 
In golden letters on memorial stone. 
But, lo! next morn how terrified were all! 
Changed was inscription set o’er temple’s door ; 
Instead of his, on pile so grand and tall, 
Glowed woman’s name,—the poorest of the poor! 


Ill. 

An hour passed ere one was coaxed to bear 

The startling tidings to the monarch’s ear; 
Who, unbelieving, hobbled forth to stare 

At transformation with a thrill of fear. 
But sternly then he ordered tablet down: 

“Sink my name deeper, larger, brighter yet!” 
He watched the process, and with angry frown 

A royal guard in front of building set. 


IV; 

| But sore amazed, again, and still again 

The mighty monarch saw the words erased. 
| An unseen hand, in characters more plain, 

His humble subject’s name on tablet traced ! 
| Then to the will of Heaven he meekly bowed, 
| Nor blurred engraving from the founder’s stone ; 
| And, by his order, from the gath’ring crowd 
| Came the poor, trembling woman to his throne. 


| v. 
“‘ Now by your life, the honest truth declare! 
The secret of your power reveal to me; 
Be not perplexed, nor yield to dark despair, 
Tho’ ye have dared to break your King’s decree.’’ 
“ Have mercy, sire! I earn my daily bread 
By toilsome spinning in a hovel drear ; 
| Yet saved one farthing, and with God I plead 
To bless my off’ring, wet with many a tear! 


vI. 
| He knew my wish, and showed to me in prayer 
| A way to bring my mite to holy pile; 
| I bought a bit of hay and strewed it there, 
Which oxen ate and drew those stones the while,” 


| From monarch’s face how fast did tear-drops fall ! 
That purer motive won her happy day ; 
Her higher sacrifice weighed down his all— 
The King’s vain-glory was subdued for aye. 
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Six or eight months since you published an 
article, on the authority of Mr. John Jenkins, of 
Momence, Illinois, which contained the following: 

‘¢ Forty-five years ago the place was called 
‘Tuck Chicago.’ 


or without. ‘The words Tuck Chicago signified, 
therefore, the waste prairie, or, literally trans- 
lated, wood gone.”’ 


It is evident, from the authorities which I quote, | 
and particularly from the letter of Dr. Trumbull, | 


that Mr. Jenkins must have been misirformed : 


The Chicago Magazine for May, 1857, has the following : 
“ Along the shores of the river, among the sedgy grass, 
the wild onions grew in great abundance. 
for these peculiar native productions is Chi-ka.go. It was 
very natural that the Indians should give to this locality that 


name which more than anything else to their minds gave it | 


character; therefore they called it Chicago. Chi-ca-go-nauk, 


place.” 


The Hon. Sidney Breese, who settled in Kaskaskia in 1818, | 


recently wrote to the Hon. John Wentworth: 


“I have a copy of a map, which I made from one in the | 


Congressional Library, which I found among the papers of 


lake shore, about where your city now is, marked ‘ Chicagou ;’ 
and Father Louis Vivier, who was a priest at Kaskaskia in 
1752, in a letter to his superior, says: ‘ Chikagou was a 
celebrated Indian Chief who went to Paris, and the Duchess 


which he was proud to exhibit, on his return, to his brother- 
redskins.’ ” 

Mrs. John H. Kinzie, who had peculiar facilities for study- 
ing the early history of Chicago, writes in Wau-bun: 

“« The origin of the name Chicago is a subject of discussion, 


some of the Indians deriving it from the fitch, or polecat, | 


others from the wild onion with which the woods formerly 
abounded ; but all agree that the place received its name from 
an old Chief who was drowned in the stream in former 
times. That this event, although so carefully preserved by 
tradition, must have occurred in a very remote period is evi- 
dent from an old French manuscript brought by General 
Cass from France.” 


“In this paper, which purports to be a letter from M. de | 


Ligney, at Green Bay, to M. de Siette, among the Illinois, 
dated as early as 1726, the place is designated as * Chicagoux.’ 
This orthography is also found in old family letters of the 
beginning of the present century.” 

From “ Discovery and Conquests of the Northwest, with 
the History of Chicago,” by Rufus Blanchard : 

“These unlettered lexicographers gave symbolic names to 
their rivers, lakes, islands, and to themselves, and in their 
vocabulary they had the name Chicago, which, in the lan- 


Tuck, in the Indian dialect, | 
means wood or timber, and Chicago, gone, absent, | 


The Indian name | 





guage of the Illinois tribes, meant an onion. This is all it 
meant in a positive sense, and by this name the place where 
our city stands has been known from a period antedating its 
history. Itis highly probable that it was thus named because 
wild onions grew in great profusion there.” 

Schoolcraft, in his “ Thirty Years with the Indian Tribes,” 
under date of 1834, says: 

“ The etymology of Chicago appears to be this : 

“ Chi-cag, Animal of the Leek, or Wild’ Onion. ” 

* Chi-cag-o-wunz, The Wild Leek, or Pole-Cat Plant. 

“ Chi-ca-go, Place of the Wild Leek.” 

From Chamberlin’s “ Chicago and Its Suburbs’’: 

“A popular but superficial writer makes even the name 
Chicago an aboriginal memorial of the repulsive site. So 
the phrase of euchre-players, sent to Chicago, instead of the 
coarser word skunked, embodied the same error, But phil- 
ologists recognize the word Checagua, through various cor- 
ruptions, as one of the Indian names of irate Deity,—the 
thunder god, much like the Scandinavian Thor. The dignity 


| of the name is placed beyond dispute, not only by its ety- 
in the Pottawatomie language, would mean Chicago dand or | 


mology, but by the frequency with which, in the old French 
maps of 1684, 1687, 1688, 1696, etc., the great Mississippi 
himself is called ‘ Chacaqua or Divine River.’ ” 

Statement of the Hon. William Bross: 

* All my information gained from the early settlers of the 


| city and from an examination and comparison of historical 
President Jefferson, made in 1685, in which is a place on the | 


records, leads me to believe that Chicago is the Indian name 
for skunk, and I am confirmed in this opinion by the fact 
that our Iowa neighbors have a considerable river which 
they call * Chicagua or Skunk River.’ Mr. Lo and his 


| family are by no means squeamish as to the words they use, 
of Orleans, at Versailles, gave him a splendid snuff-box, 


as I learned on my recent trip up the Missouri River.” 

Mr. Gurdon S, Hubbard, who is still living, came to 
Chicago in 1818. He was perfectly familiar with the Indian 
language, and he now says: 

‘* There can be no question as to the word Chicago being 
an Indian word, and the meaning is skunk, onion, or smedling 
thing.” 

Mr. A. D. Hager, Secretary of the Chicago Historical So- 
ciety, says: 

“TI will give it as my opinion that the literal meaning of 
the word Chicago is strength or strong. Chicago, in its dif- 
ferent spellings, meant, in the Indian language, skuns, wild 
onion, and was also a name applied to a powerful (strong) 
Chief.” 

Dr. William Barry, first Secretary of the Chicago Histori- 
cal Society, who has given much attention to this question, 
makes the following statement : 

“« Whatever may have been the etymological meaning of 
the word Chicago, in its practical use it probably denoted 
strong or great. The Indians applied this term to the Mis- 
sissippi River, to thunder, or the voice of the Great Manitou, 
and, according to Bossu, there was a successive line of IIli- 


| nois Chiefs bearing the name Chicago, one of whom went to 


France, and was there honored with a medal.” 
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Mr. Edwin Hubbard, the genealogist, adopts a similar 
view, and says the word Chicago, in its applications, “ signi- 
fied strong, mighty, powerful.” 

After comparing these various opinions, and many others, | 
I wrote to Dr. J. Hammond Trumbull, of Hartford, Connec- 
ticut, who is the highest authority in the country on all ques- 
tions relating to the Indian tongues. His statement in 
regard to the etymological derivation of the word Chicago | 
leaves no further question on that point. He writes as 
follows: 

“The meaning of the name Chicago is not doubtful. 
‘Chicagow’ (as the French wrote the name) signifies ‘ The 
Skunk,’ and cannot be made to signify anything else. It has 
(with slight modifications of local dialects) this meaning in 
all Indian languages of that region. 

“As the name comes to us through the French, the first 
syllable indicates the French pronounciation of the Indian 
name. Dr. James, in a note to‘ Tanner’s Narrative,’ 1830, 
observes that the common Indian pronounciation is ‘ Shig- 
gaugo-ong, and, with the locative inflection ‘ Shiggaugo-oug, 
at Chicago.’ In the same dlaiect (Chippeway) James writes, 
* Shegahg, skunk;’ ‘ Shiggauga-winje, onion, 7.e., skunk- 
weed.’ Bishop Baraga, in his excellent ‘ Otchipwe Diction- 
ary,’ has ‘ Fikag.’ (French7 English zh), polecat, fitchat, 
fitchew, and notes: ‘ From this word is derived the name of 
the City of Chicago.’ For garlic or wild onion, he gives 
Figaga-wanj, and kitchi-jagaga-wanj (big skunk-weed) or 
the garden onion. 

“Chicagou, as the French name for the river, may be 
tracked back at least to 1679. (See ‘ Chicago from 1673 to 
1755, by Dr. J. G. Shea, in the Historical Magazine, V. 
99-104.) The French learned it from the Miamis, the 
nearly-related Weas, or the Illinois. ‘ Chicagou,’ who went 
to France, with other Indians, in 1725, is called ‘ Chief of the 
Illinois’ (Shea’s Charlevoix, VI. 76, note). In the Illinois 
language, Chicagoua, as Father Gravier wrote it, is the equiv- 
alent of the Chippeway Fikag of Baraga, ‘ bete puante.’ 

“1 infer that the appellation of a chief or brave—‘ The 
Skunk’—was transferred by the French to the river, and 
passed from the river to the locality when a French post was 
established there. 

“The Rev. James Evans, a Wesleyan missionary to the 
Chippeways and Crees of Canada, and a master of both 
languages, in his Chippeway ‘ Speller and Interpreter,’ printed 
in 1837, gives the same words (though in a different nota- 
tion) for ‘skunk’ and ‘onion, leek, skunk-weed,’ that are 
given by Edwin James and Baraga, and in a foot-note to 
‘Seguug’ [=Zhegahg], a skunk, says: ‘ From this the City 
of Chicago derives its name.’” 


In summing up the results, I find the main facts 
to be these : 

1. The original meaning of the word Chicago 
is skunk. 

2. In its uses, it became a synonym of strong, 
mighty, great, etc. . 

3. It was applied to the skunk, to the wild | 
onion, to a line of Indian Chiefs, to the Missis- | 
sippi River, and to thunder, or the voice of the 
Great Spirit. 











4. The place was called Chicago from an In- 
dian Chief of that name, who, at some remote 
period, was drowned in the river on which Chi- 
cago is situated, W. H. WELLs. 

Chicago, 111. 





In the course of my readings, I have upon sev- 
eral occasions come across the name of ‘‘ Porde- 
none,’’ but have as yet been unable to ascertain 
to whom it applies, and who, if an individual, he 
was. Presuming that you may have the necessary 
facilities for getting the desired information, I 
would be pleased to have you favor me with the 


same. D. E. N. 
Denver, Col. 


Pordenone was the name under which was more gener- 
ally known Giovanni Antonio Licinio, a painter of the Vene- 
tian school, and a rival of the celebrated Titian. He was so 
called from the fact that he was born ata village of that 
name. He was born in 1483, and in his time executed 
many great works, both in fresco and oil, for Mantua, 
Genoa, and Venice. His death occurred at Ferrara in 
1540. 





I often hear the term ‘‘ Blue-Stockings’’ used, 
but Ido not know that I have ever seen a true 
version of its origin. Would the editor of Pot- 
TER’S AMERICAN MONTHLY be kind enough to give 
his readers that which he believes to be the real 
version ? Miss Karte. 

Philadelphia, Pa. 


With the greatest of pleasure, Miss Kate; but then you 
must take our version for what it is worth. We have it, 
that, to a tea-table set of ladies in the last century, whereof 
were Mrs. Montague, Mrs. Hannah More, and Miss Sew- 
ard, came one little, gentle, very gentle man, a Mr. Stilling- 
fleet, who so pleased those literary ladies, that they all voted 
that their “ Blue-Stockings”—breeches and stockings were 
then ex régle—should be the only male creature admitted. 
The story getting abroad, this literary society was called the 
Blue-Stocking Society; and finally literary and learned 
women like Mrs. Chapone, or Mrs. Carpenter, or Mrs. Mar- 
tineau were called Blue-Stockings. The last of the real 
Blue-Stocking Club, a Miss Monckton, afterwards Countess 
of Cork, died in 1840. The Society della Calza, said to be 
an original Blue-Stocking Club, existed in Venice till 1590, 
when it was carried to Paris. This Stocking society may 
have been so called because the ladies very wisely knitted as 
they talked. It was a literary society. Blue is the color 
sacred to Minerva, a goddess of Wisdom, and so the origin 
could be carried further back; but the simplest and nearest 
is the best. 





What Became of the Papers of the United States 


| Bank.—As bearing upon the importance of preserving old 


papers, the following circumstance, which seems to be little 
known, may be of interest to our readers : 
When the Government bought the building of the United 
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States Bank, on Chestnut street, Philadelphia, to convert it 


| 
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the time, and the present seat of Congress (New York) 


to the purposes of a custom-house, the vaults, closets, etc., | the place for commencing proceedings under the said Con- 


were found well stored with books, accounts, correspond- 
ence, all the documents relating to its various branches, and 
wagon loads of miscellaneous papers tied up with red tape 
and carefully docketed. The government officers were in a 
hurry to take possession, and there was nowhere to store this 
vast amount of rubbish; a contract was therefore made by 
somebody with a paper-maker to grind it all up; lucky it 
was, no doubt, for some people, that all their autographs were 
thus to be cancelled. 

Without examination or notice to any one, these precious 
documents were got on board of sloops, and sent to a paper- 
mil] at Trenton, New Jersey. These sloops came and went 
many voyages before they could dispose of the tons of mate- 
rial thus industriously accumulated. Two sets of “ collec- 
tors’ scented the trail at last, and went to Trenton in hot 
pursuit; one of these had a “ permit” from the purchaser of 
the whole lot to examine and appropriate to himself the 
“varieties” he might recover. The others had no permit, 
and fared more sparingly; these latter got aboard one of the 
sloops as it was unloading, and were opening the oyster with 
eager hands and eyes, when they were ordered off by the 
manufacturer; not, however, until they had found some 
pearls of great price in correspondence of eminent borrowers 
from the good old milch bank. But though they had worked 
hard in a hot sun on the deck, and went without dinner, and 
scarcely got into the A/acer at all, they found very rare things, 
which the mill-owner afterwards heard of and claimed, but 
was shamed into returning. The other party with the per- 
mit had more time allowed him; and though both of the 
curiosity-hunters had to miss their dinners and to hurry to 
the trains, great additions were the result, and now adorn 
the cabinets of some of our autograph collectors. Among 
these, when we take into consideration the dispute between 
Nicholas Biddle and Andrew Jackson, it is interesting to see 
preserved Andrew’s autograph, appointing Nicholas to be a 
government director of the bank. This, of course, was 
before the quarrel about the deposits. 

This short notice of the “ final removal of the deposits’ 
may cause collectors to sigh over what was lost. Now, col- 
lectors of the customs tread the stately marble halls of the 
bank, Autograph gatherers must regret that it is not the 
habit to examine papers more minutely before making them 
up into newspaper sheets. 


Can you inform me why the 4th of March was 
selected as the ‘‘ Inauguration Day’’ of our Presi- 
dents, and by whom? B. A. G. 

Lexington, Ky. 


After the ratification of the Constitution of the United 
States by eleven States, the Congress of the old Confedera- 
tion, by vote of September 13th, 1788, 

Resolved, That the first Wednesday in January next, be the 
day for appointing electors in the several States which, 
before the said day, shall have ratified the said Constitution; 
that the first Wednesday in February next be the day for the 





electors to assemble in their respective States and vote for a | 


President; and that the first Wednesday in March next be 


i 


stitution. 

The first Wednesday in March, 1789, being the fourth day 
of March, thus became the day upon which the first quad- 
rennial term of the Presidency began; and accordingly that 
term expired on the 3d of March four years afterwards, and 
the next and all successive terms began in like manner upon 
the 4th of March, once in every four years. In point of fact, 
the oath of office as President was not taken by Washington 
until April 30th, 1789; but his term was considered as hav- 
ing begun in accordance with the rule above recited. The 
days for appointing electors and for their voting for Presi- 
dent have since been changed by Act of Congress; but the 
day for inauguration is immutable, since any change now 
made would have the effect either to abridge or prolong the 
President’s term of office, which is precisely fixed by the 
Constitution to be four years. 


To what Parliament was the term 
God: Barebones’’ applied, and why ? 
Waverly, Pa. | 


‘* Praise- 


D. N. R. 


The Parliament, so-called from one of its members (who 
had thus fantastically styled himself, according to the fashion 
of the times), met July 4, 1653. It consisted of one hun- 
dred and forty-four members, summoned by the Protector 
Cromwell; they were to set for fifteen months, and then they 
were to choose a fresh Parliament themselves. 


E Pluribus Unum.—lI find, upon examina- 
tion of additional authorities, that the derivation 
of the motto ‘*‘ E Pluribus Unum”’ has also been 
ascribed to a Latin poem, said to have been writ- 
ten by Virgil. Almost the exact words are to be 
found in this poem, called Moretum. It is a vivid 
description of an ancient Italian peasant’s morn- 
ing meal, with incidental suggestions of his mode 
of life generally. The Morefum is a species of 
pottage made of herbs and cheese, which, with 
the help of his servants, he concocts before dawn; 
he grinds the various materials with a pestal. 
Then says the poet: 

It matus in gyrum, paullatum singula vivres, 
Dependunt propries; color est E Pluribus Unum. 

While it is reasonable to suppose that our fore- 
fathers may have resorted to the Latin classics for 
a suitable quotation, it may not be altogether un- 
likely that the Gentleman’s Magazine was the 
source from which they originally derived it. 

Lowell, Mass. a,. 4. &. 


Apees.—Philadelphia has long enjoyed the reputation of 
a peculiar cake called the apee. Thousands who partake of 
them have no conception of the origin of their name. Ann 
Page first made them, many years ago, under the common 
name of cakes. The aged may remember her small frame 
house on Second street, two doors north of Carter’s alley. 
On her cakes she impressed the letters A. P., the initials of 
her name. 
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Making our Friends at Home.—Is it possible for our 
friend to “ just make himself at home” in our house, as we 
often enjoin him todo? Something depends, no doubt, on 
the friend; but more, we think, on the home. If the guest 
be incapable of forgetting his own home, and given to con- 
trasting unfavorably everything that is unlike it in others, or 
if he be one of the unadaptive sort—a human “ old cat,” 
who never is at ease when out of his accustomed haunts—or 
if he (more frequently, this is she) only goes out among 
friends to be “ entertained,’ in such case you can’t well 
make them at home, nor avoid wishing them there! 

On the other hand, if you desert the pleasant family quar- 
ters and plant your friend amid the unused fineries of the 
“best room ;” if you keep the children on dress parade, 
and break up all their wonted good times; if you palpably 
make a decided difference in the family fare, as if your 
friend came to learn the qualifications of your cook or to 
judge of your ability to “keep a hotel;” if, in a word, your 
everyday domestic life is so broken up that having a guest 
implies a complete change in the internal arrangements and 
economies of the household, he cannot, if a sensitive and 
sensible person, feel himself at home, for he will perceive 
that you are not. 

Think what being at home means to yourself, and try to 
let your guest have something of that feeling. You require 
a certain liberty and atmosphere of naturalness for your con- 
tentment; a knowledge that you are not making undue 
work or worry, and a sort of slippers-and-dressing-gown 
freedom of deportment for your comfort. You don’t want 
your downsitting and uprising too much planned for you. 
You expect to be courteous and agreeable and punctual, and 
to practice the other household virtues as much as in you 
lies, but you do not want to talk to a mark all the time, nor 
have anything give way for your entertainment. There isn’t 
a better rule of politeness and hospitality in the world than 
the one called “golden.” The trouble is that we keep it 
too much for ethical or “ great moral’’ questions, instead of 
turning it to use in everyday affairs of life. We can best 
enable our friends to make themselves at home by keeping 
it homelike for them. 


“Girls” and “ Young Ladies.”—Benjamin F. Taylor 
has written a letter to a young girl which will bear repeti- 
tion: “I call you a girl; but it is not the fashion any more. 
The girls are gone, and there is nobody left but young ladies. 
I like girls best. There used to be a flock of Carolines in 
Lowville, and as fair a flock as ever wore muslin, There 
were Caroline Collins, Caroline Northrup, Caroline Davan, 
and ever so many more. There were Cornelias, Janes, 
Elizabeths, Marys and Paulinas. They were all girls, and 
they never scorned the title. Now, they would be Carries, 
Nellies, Lizzies, Mamies, Jennies, and Cornies, and young 
ladies withal, every daughter of them. Let us not end our 
names in ‘ie.’ Let us not forget that affection is not the art 








of being a fool by rule. Let us learn to work worsted cats 
of impossible pink if we must; but let us know how to make 
Indian pudding and a golden loaf of corn bread as well. 
Let us talk French if we can; but let us avoid ‘slang’ as 
we would pestilence and famine. Pure and undefiled Eng- 
lish never sounds so musically as it does from the unadul- 
terated lips of a genuine girl. Let us learn the exquisite art 
of keeping young. You read of Roman ruins. I think I 
have heard Tyre, Tadmor, and Thebes mentioned once or 
twice; but there is nothing so ancient in all this world as an 
old dilapidated heart. It is everybody’s duty, especially 
every girl’s, to keep young.” 


A valuabie lesson for our boys is furnished by the follow- 
ing incident, and one which cannot be too deeply impressed 
upon their minds: 

A gentleman advertised for a boy to assist him in his 
office, and nearly fifty applicants presented themselves to 
him. Out of the whole number he in a short time selected 
one and dismissed the rest. ‘I should like to know,” said 
a friend, “on what ground you selected that boy, who has 
not a single recommendation.” ‘ You are mistaken,’’ said 
the gentleman, “he has a great many. He wiped his feet 
when he came in, and closed the door after him, showing 
that he was careful. He gave up his seat to that lame old 
man, showing that he was thoughtful. He took off his cap 
when he came in, and answered my questions promptly and 
respectfully, showing that he was polite and gentlemanly. 
He picked up the book which I had purposely laid on the 
floor, and replaced it on the table, while all the rest stepped 
over it or shoved it aside, and he waited quietly for his turn, 
instead of pushing and crowding, showing that he was honest 
and orderly. When I spoke to him I noticed that his clothes 
were carefully brushed, and his teeth as white as milk; and 
when he wrote his name, I noticed that his finger nails were 
clean, instead of being tipped with jet, like that handsome 
little fellow in the blue jacket. Don’t you call these things 
letters of recommendation? I do, and I would give more 
for what I could tell about a boy by using my eyes ten 
minutes than all the letters he could bring me.” 


There is a word that hath magic in it—that word is 
EARNESTNESS. In that lies the force which should com- 
mand success, and achieve victories of divinest and most 
beneficent influence. In order that we may attain to distinc- 
tion, each faculty and power must be developed and trained. 
Application is Genius. Aspiration takes its rise directly in 
the consciousness of capacity. It is a “divine hunger,” a 
heroic unrest of the soul. It is that which would not let 
Themistocles sleep. It is that which made Thucydides, 
when but six years old, weep while Herodotus was reading 
historic narratives to the applauding Greeks at the Olympic 
Festival. It urges the man to action. It makes Themisto- 
cles become a second Miltiades, and Thucydides become a 
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second Herodotus. It is utterly incompatible with indolence. 
It will not admit of any long and luxurious cessations from 
effort. 

Toil is merit of the highest order; and none toil like men 
of genius. It is not enough to be “born great,’’ nor to 
“have greatness thrust” upon us; we must add to the gifts 
of Nature the graces of Art; we must labor as though we 
and genius were eternally divorced, as though genius were 
something estranged from our nature—not as though we had 
crowned the column of our greatness with the capital of 
noblest achievement and of consummate excellence. 

Retirement always proves illusory to those who have no 
intellectual habits adapting them for a solitary life. Few 
merchants that are not literary men could endure a perpetual 
release from business. Some writer speaks of a retired 
butcher who would regularly kill an animal for his own 
amusement, 

When Charles Lamb had been for thirty-three years a clerk 
in the India House, he was emancipated on a pension of 
four hundred and forty-one pounds a year. Writing to his 
friend Barton, soon after his release, he said: * My spirits 
are so tumultuary with the novelty of my recent emancipa- 
tion, that I have scarce steadiness of hand, much more of 
mind, to compose a letter.’”” But it was not long before 
his continued freedom had become burdensome to him. To 
find relief, he used to take, as he says, “on an average, a 
fourteen miles’ walk per day, with a sporting dog—Dash.” 
Speaking of certain antiquarian studies, by which he amused 
his mind, he observed: “ Men must have regular occupa- 
tion that have been used to it.” 

It is reasonable to suppose that suicide is in numerous 
instances the result of an unphilosophical suspension of 
customary intellectual activity. Much more is it reasonable 
to suppose that heroism itself, in numerous instances, has 
paid for afew years of leisure in many years of indolence 
and inebriety. Montaigne, it is said, once met a beggar, of 
whom, in answer to the usual application of the man for 
alms, Montaigne asked why he did not go to work. “Oh, 
but if you knew how lazy I am !” rejoined the beggar. The 
philosopher smiled, and rewarded the mendicant for his 
honesty. He probably saw in that instance of impoverished 
and besotted laziness some lingering traces of a once noble 
intellect. How many faces have we seen flushed from the 
effects of that fiery potion which unhumanizes humanity, 
like the glass and the wand by which the fabled Circe turned 
men into swine, the traces of former nobility, the remnants 
of ruined manhood! 

Talent and genius them$elves are Jiable to become mendi- 
cant and vagrant. Should you talk more freely with the 
ragged “tramps”? who come to your door, you would find 
that some of them have read the classics, and that many of 
them understand history better than you do. But few of 
them are not able to see when they were aspiring and manly. 
In some period of richness, of leisure, or of dissipation, 
they lost their love of employment, their passion for more 
life. They have passed through successive stages of idleness 
and vicious indulgence, each lower than the preceding one. 
Fallen creatures they now are, whose bosoms no more throb 
with the desire of respectability. 

Mackenzie gives an amusing account of a beggar who 





went about as a fortune-teller. The man was persuaded to 
let his donor know something of his profession. “I had,” 
said he, “ the humor of plain-dealing with me from a child; 
but there is no doing with it in this world; we must do as we 
can; and lying is, as you call it, my profession. But I was 
in some sort forced to the trade, for I once dealt in telling 
the truth. I was a laborer, sir, and gained as much as to 
make me live. . . . But I was brought to my idleness by 
degrees ; sickness first disabled me, and it went against my 
stomach to work ever after.” 

It may seem strange, but it is not less true, that the literary 
world itself has had its men of fame who, even after acquir- 
ing distinction as scholars, approached nearer to the idleness 
and beggary resulting from discontinued endeavor. From 
the state of dissoluteness into which they had lapsed they 
found it extremely difficult to rise again and become master. 
It may in justice be said that they never completely regained 
the aspiration and force which were lost in their intellectual 
apostacy. The gifted Coleridge gave to opium and indo- 
lence years in which he might have poured transcendent 
light on the race. He knew and confessed his want of con- 
tinuity in endeavor. “I have prayed,” said he, “ with drops 
of agony on my brow; trembling not only before the justice 
of my Maker, but even before the mercy of my Redeemer. 
‘I gave thee so many talents; what hast thou done with 
them ?’” At another time he affirmed that he was beset 
with the most wretched and unmeaning reluctance and 
shrinking from action. 

Thomas De Quincey is also an instance illustrating the 
difficulty of recovering that force or temper which the intel- 
lect loses by irregularity and dissipation. He early became 
distinguished as a Greek scholar. His “ Archididascalus”’ 
used to try to stick him in Sophocles, and therefore conned 
the lessons before the hour of recitation. But though only 
about fifteen years old, he himself would not condescend to 
open the book till it was time to recite, and then he would 
read with ease the most difficult passages. “ That boy,” said 
his master to a friend, “ could harangue an Athenian mob 
better than you or I could address an English one.” 

This young man, possessing an intellect so “ superb in its 
analytic functions,” took it into his head to run away from 
his four guardians and his “ Archididascalus,” whom he did 
not like, and see something of the world. He went first to 
North Wales. His money was soon gone, but he contrived 
to get to London. . While there he roamed by day about the 
city, and at night night slept in an empty house, where he had 
a little forlorn girl for company. He became sad and beg- 
gar-like. Indeed, he almost starved. A street-walker named 
Ann, befriended him and saved his life. He was at length 
rescued from his irregular course of life in the metropolis 
and again found himself in elevated society, and engaged in 
intellectual pursuits. But ever afterward it seemed easy for 
him to break the continuity of high endeavor and fall into a 
state of epicurean dissipation. 

Like Coleridge he became an excessive opium-eater. He 
first took the drug under the advice of a college acquaint- 
ance, as a relief from toothache and certain rheumatic pains 
of the head. He soon found it a “panacea for all human 
woes.” ‘ Ifappiness might now be bought for a penny and 
carried in the waistcoat pocket; portable ecstasies might be 
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had corked up in a pint bottle; and peace of mind could be 
sent down in gallons by the mail coach. On page eighty-two 


of his “ Confessions,” he eloquently eulogizes his favorite and | 


darling drug. But DeQuincey became at length less a di/et- 
tante eater of opium than an eater of it by necessity. 
was attacked by an appalling irritation of the stomach. Now 
began his terrors—terrors from the creative power of the eye, 
and terrors of gloomy dreams. He would awake from sleep 

_in struggles. Once he cried aloud, “ I will sleep no more!” 
He found that the drug was stupefying and destroying him, 
He therefore descended from the height he had reached, of 
eight thousand drops of opium a day, and allowed himself 
only three hundred, and then only one hundred and sixty. 
His irritability was now very great. He tells us that “ he 
could not stand still or sit for two minutes together.” 


resulted from such indulgence as this! And this was the 
person that Mr. Trench called “a master of English prose.” 
What fascination there was in his opulent style! What beau- 


perceive in his numerous works the mournful indications of 
his inability to accomplish a mission of greatness. 
Continuity in earnest and lofty endeavor is of the utmost 
importance. “A smack af Hamlet” will not suffice. 
Talent and genius must not go down for a long stay in the 
valleys of epicurean pleasure and rest! The currents of 


| lightning-defying tree become a burden of the forest ? 


| and narrower.” 
| like the slave at the oar, for the priceless boon they covet 


genuine life stagnate when repose is become sweeter than 
activity, and when luxurious enjoyment is made a pursuit. 
Heroism, like light, depends on vibration, When the temp- 


| est-scarred oak loses its yearnings for more life, does not its 
He | 


pellucid blood give up its pulse, and does not the once 
As 
with oaks, so with men. 

Alexander of Macedon should have better reasoned on 


_ that question of conquering the world. Then, it is proper 
| to-suppose that he would not have suffered the heroism which 


had carried him through a hundred stormy battles to ebb 
away in a fatal swoop of debauchery. Too many men have 
died devoured by ennui because, like Alexander, they one 
day ceased from living and began dissolutely to exist. 


| Many a successful inventor has sunk in indolence after his 
What a-sad interruption of manly habits must needs have | 


first invention; and many a successful author has breathed 
his last heroic breath over his first work. 
** Man’s heart,” observed a certain prince from whom 


| Gotthold quotes, “is like a millstone; pour in corn and 
tiful and sublime passages adorn the pages of his ** Confes- | 
sions ” and his “ Suspiria!’? And yet the careful reader can | 


round it goes, grinding and converting it into flour; whereas, 
give it no corn, and the stone indeed turns round, but only 
grinds itself away, and becomes ever thinner, and smaller, 
Men of genius, of “purest ray serene,” toil 


and desire; who are satisfied with no past, however resplen- 
dent, but exclaim, in every fresh effort and endeavor, “ Not 
as though I had already attained!” 
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Our New Serial.—We begin with the present number 


the publication of a new serial story entitled, “‘ The New 
Minister,” written by an eminent New York divine, but | 


who, for certain reasons best known to himself, prefers its 
authorship to remain unknown. While this fact may not 
detract aught from the story itself, we nevertheless feel that 
our readers would have been better pleased had the reverend 
gentleman favored them with his identity. 
modesty may have deterred him from sucha step, and we 
would ask our readers to kindly accept this theory, and with 


ourselves, believe Doctor B— duly weighs the importance | 


of “ The New Minister,” without the additional influence of 
the author’s name. 


The story is one that must prove itself highly interesting to 


the refined and cultivated readers of American fiction, as it | 


possesses merit of a very high order, and we feel no hesitda- 
tion in venturing the opinion that it will attain a wider cir- 


cle of readers than any story that has appeared for years | 


past. We shall not favor our readers with any of its special 
points, neither shall we give any of its outlines. 

We shall only say to one and all, read it ; for by reading 
it, you can only enjoy the gist of the story, and form the 
acquaintance of “The New Minister.” 


Encouraging Outlook.—Very large crops at home, with | 


the prospect in the West of even as large a surplus of wheat 


Probably his | 


| as was realized from the unprecedented yield of 1878, and a 


ready and extensive market for our cereal products abroad, 
are promised to the United States this year. The anxiety 


| some have felt that serious disaster might result to this coun- 


try, from the failure of our exporters to be able to dispose of 


| such a large surplus to foreign nations, and that we would be 


deeply injured by the very redundancy of our national riches, 
ought rather to be changed ‘into a cheerful one of encourag- 
ing hope, from the following good reasons: 

The first is derived from the very favorable one of the 
hereto appended recent figures: From September 1, 1878, 


| to June 28, 1879, the exports of wheat from New York, Bal- 


timore, Philadelphia, and Boston, amounted to 83,643,851 
bushels, of which 46,477,000 went to the Continent and 
37,100,000 to Great Britain; and the exports of flour from the 
same ports amounted to 4,456,165 barrels. About 105,000,000 
bushels of wheat, against 73,000,000 bushels during the 
previous year, have gone abroad from these ports alone, and 
the exports from the Pacific coast have also been large. The 


| official returns show that the quantity exported during the 


ten months ending April 30 was 104,889,321 bushels of 
wheat and 4,713,748 barrels of flour, in all about 128,458,061 


| bushels, and the exports in May and June have been re- 


markably large, amounting for the seven Atlantic ports alone 
to 17,054,997 bushels and 668,460 barrels. Thus the known 
exports, within twelve months have been about 148,855,358 
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bushels of wheat, besides the quantity exported within the 
past two months from the Pacific coast and the minor Atlan- 
tic ports, 

The second reason is: the unusually unfavorable prospect 
for good crops this yearthroughout Europe. Heavy rains in 
England, France, and Spain, drought, hail, and grasshop- 
pers in Russia, and various drawbacks in Germany, Italy, 
and Hungary, have either retarded or destroyed much of 
what the soil of these countries produce. 

The abundant crops promised in this country will, it: is 
ubvious, be therefore needed to make up for this extensive 
check to agricultural prosperity abroad; and before the year 
closes we may, with very good reason, look to a large and 
sustained increase of our grain export rather than to any de- 
crease in it, 





Missouri Seeking Immigrants.—The new Board of 
Immigration of Missouri on Saturday of last week concluded 
a three days’ session, and perfected plans for promoting 
immigration to that State. A genera] agent of the board 
will be located at Cincinnati, and agencies will be established 
in Liverpool, and some places in Scotland and Germany. 
An elaborate statement of the mineral and agricultural re- 
sources of the State, its manufacturing advantages, transpor- 
tation facilities, accessibility to markets, etc., will be made 
and circulated, and members of the board will personally 
visit several of the Eastern States and disseminate informa- 
tion among the people. An agency will also be established 
in Boston, The subject of immigration to Missouri is excite 
ing great interest in various parts of the State, and over 
twenty county societies are already organized and at work. 
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The Rougon-Macquart Family. By EmiILe Zo1a, 


Author of “ L’ Assommoir,” “ Helene,” etc. Translated | 


Jrom the French by JouN Stiruinc. Philadelphia: T. 

B. Peterson & Bros. 

We will be candid enough to give this author the credit of 
having given us in this, his latest, something that is a little 


of the opportunity. How they travelled, and where and 
what they saw during their jaunt, is very fully and graphi- 


| cally written out in the above work, and makes decidedly in- 


teresting reading. It isa pleasant souvenir of a delightful 


| round of European travel, in which a larger excursion party 


more au fait in many respects than either of his previous | 
efforts. 1f he will only in future follow out this rule, and | 


exhibit at least some show of respect for the good moral 
sense of refined and cultivated readers, he will succeed in 
steering clear of the sharp criticisms his works have hitherto 
received. 


Illustrated History of Boston Harbor, Compiled from 
the most authentic sources, giving a complete and reliable 
History of every Island and Headland in the Harbor, from 


than ever before went from our shores had at least in part a 
common experience. It forms an instructive and agreeable 
hand-book of travel, and is just the book that a novitiate 
should provide himself with before setting sail from our 


| shores. Its pages, during the tedious days spent in making 


the sea voyage, will both entertain and instruct, while the 


| experience of those who have travelled before him will prove 


an immeasurable gain, outside of the effort to master the 


| spelling of the word “ E-u-r-o-p-e;” even in this case, 
| experience teaching that the disease is not fatal, however 


the earliest date to the present time. By JAMES H. STARK. | 


Boston: Photo-Electrotype Company. 


The work shows the expenditure of much valuable labor | 


and research, and the compiler is deserving of great credit 
for the masterly manner in which he has worked out the 


historical daa appertaining to the locality. The mechani- | 


cal portion of the work is of rather a medium order, how- 
ever; although in the end it may not detract therefrom, but 
rather, by reason of its low price, enhance its sales, 


A Summer Jaunt through the Old World; 4 Record 
of an Excursion made to and through Europe by the Tour- 


contagious it may prove to be. 


Rancy Cottem’s Courtship. By MAjor JosePH Tones, 
Author of “Major Fones’s Courtship,” “Major Fones’s 
Travels,” etc. Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson & Bros. 
Rancy Cottem’s Courtship, detailed with Humorous 

Sketches and Adventures, is an everyday love story of novel 

life in the pastoral regions of Georgia, from the practiced pen 


| of Major Joseph Jones, the author of “ Major Jones’s Court- 
| ship,” “ Major Jones’s Chronicles of Pineville,” and ‘* Major 


jee Educational Party of 1878. By LUTHER L. HOLDEN. | 


Boston: Lee & Shepard. 


ceived a copy of the above work, just published by the 
Messrs. Lee & Shepard, of Boston. Our readers may no 
doubt remember that in the summer of 1878 an excursion 


which contemplated an extensive and thorough tour of the 
Continent. That it proved to be a success may be judged from 
the fact that nearly three hundred people availed themselves 


Jones’s Travels,” and is the laughable story by this popular 
writer that introduces this new book as one of the most 
amusing works in the language, every paragraph producing 
hearty hilarity, every page crowded with food for laughter, 


h J.B. L &C tt . | and almost each sentence a comic epigram. In “ Rancy Cot- 
Through J. B. Lippincott 0., of this city, we have re- 


tem’s Courtship,” the author narrates in his quaintly humor- 
ous style, the intentions of a supposed confirmed old bache- 
lor, suddenly desirous of putting his neck into the matrimo- 


| nial yoke. Among the hugely laughable stories that go to 
party to Europe was projected by Mr. Tourjée, of Boston, and | 


make up this volume of fun, are: “ What made the Baby 
Cry; or, how the Chaverses couldn’t go to Augusta,’”’ “ Be- 


| ginning to Practice; or, Cousin Pete’s first case of Cholera,” 


| “Flying Nelly,” “The Mysterious Box,” being an account 
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of the perils undergone by a “Steam Doctor” in manipulat- 
ing an infernal machine, ‘A Night in a Graveyard,” “ Into 
a Hornet’s Nest,” “ The Hoosier and the Hardshell,’’ and 


“A Coon Hunt in a Fence Country.” “ Rancy Cottem’s | or two ago, fiction could gain the popular ear by exaggera- 


Courtship” is embellished with eight original full-page illus- 
trations by Cary, and is printed from clear, new type, on 
heavy tinted paper, in a large square duodecimo volume, 
uniform with “ Major Jones’s Courtship.” 


The philosophy that made the theatre a “school for 
morals” has come, in these later days, to rank the novel in a 
corresponding position as a teacher of them. A generation 


| tion of sentiment and circumstance so gross as to be utterly 
| repulsive to our present tastes, 


The Fiction of the Present Day.—However earnest | 


strivers we may be in the pursuits of life, neither the mind 
or imagination will ever be content with these alone. From 
the earliest days of the drama, when the Grecian stage was 
nothing better than a kind of go-cart; at a later period, 
when the eloquent Roman orator thought it not beneath him 
to speak of the magic power wielded by the best actor of his 


times ; among our own forefathers, who first drew upon the | 


imagination for many of their players and all their scenery, 


the vehicles for the great mind and lofty genius of a Shak- 
speare; in every age we find evidence of the disposition on 
the part of humanity, not only to stady human nature as it 
is, but to behold it as it might be, under those combinations 
of circumstances to which the popular mind or the popular 
religion might at any one time direct the current of general 
taste. With the Athenian audience, the personation of the 
Furies, and the part assigned them as the directors and 
avengers of man’s fate and deeds, brought as distinct an idea 
of power to be appeased and suffering to be dreaded as ever 
was felt by spectre-haunted dreamer, appalled in a night- 
mare at some impending and utterly irresistible danger. 


ing at the time of its production. We question whether he 
who said that he would ask no more unlimited power over a 
nation than to write its songs, did not mistake an effect for a 
cause. Like other outbursts from the heart, the Marseil- 


common enthusiasm of millions, and capable of fanning it to 
the hottest flames in every bosom of them all; but the idea 
of a comfortable and well-regulated community being set on 


Afterwards, historical romances from the pen of Scott 
captivated the whole world with the story of chivalry and 
border adventure while they introduced to it the world of 
the past, and laid bare its society and customs in every 
minute particular, As such, though our hurried age is wont 


| sometimes to speak of them as bordering upon the “ te- 


| dation in facts. 
The tone and aim investing a work of imagination thus | vocates of morality, but certainly choose a questionable 
comes to be a certain index of the direction of popular feel- | 


dious,” they must ever remain permanently valuable contribu- 
tions to our literature. There has also been a vast under- 
current, composed of the “ten cent’’ species of novels, 
which has done no little, not only to corrupt the minds of 
young and old, who permitted themselves to touch it, but 


| also to degrade fiction in the estimation of the truly good, 
and among whom tragedy and comedy afterwards became 


This last kind has been met with such steady opposition from 
all friends of pure morals, that we believe it is now, with 


| here and there an occasional exception, nearly extinct. 


What, then, is the novel of the present ? 

That our novels sometimes approach to the character of 
“wolves in sheep's clothing,” is certainly not to be denied. 
These are they which have thrown off the yellow-paper 
covers and tawdry engraving with which their flimsy exteriors 
were formerly bedecked, and put on gayly-gilded muslin, 
usurped the form of book, sacred heretofore to contents far 
more worth: of preservation. These are they whose merits 
are so loudly echoed, and both of which have so little foun- 
They put on the guise now and then of ad- 


manner of argument. One or two novels have been extra- 
ordinarily successful, which were written with a purpose; they 
must now all claim to monopolize our attention, as “ great 
temperance tales,” “ wonderfnl Indian stories,’ etc., with- 


| out end, 
laise, for example, may be a voice giving utterance to the | 


fire by the rhymes of anybody whatever, is somewhat beyond | 


the bounds of probability. 
alive for adventures and burning with religious zeal, the 
mad sermons of a monk Peter—his own mind only suffering 
an acute stage of the chronic madness of his times—may 
stir up kings and people to the most hazardous and expen- 
sive Crusades; but let the effect in either case, the song or 
the sermon, attempt to take the place of cause, to create the 
power by which it was in fact created, and a most lament- 
able failure could but ensue. 


When the civilized world is all | 


From these we are thankful that we can turn to others 
more worthy of the name; and it was the intention with 
which the present article was commenced to speak of one 
or two of the “last novels,” which we consider really 
worthy of more than a passing notice—rather, however, as 
throwing some light on the characteristics of our age, as de- 


| veloped in the style and tendencies of its fiction, than in 


| 
| 
| 


mere criticism of the skill and ability of their authors. This 
purpose must now be deferred. But we cannot conclude 
without expressing our opinion that the day of small, very 
small, and hurtful things of fiction is passing away; and our 
confidence that a wise Providence will vindicate its wisdom 
in permitting their existence. 


SCIENCE AND MECHANICS. 


Waste Products.—Those inventions deserve special 
honor, and generally receive special and substantial recog- 
nition, which develop new industries or utilize waste pro- 
ducts, It is saving that makes the individual rich and the 
community prosperous. The glycerine industry, which has 


| attained colossal proportions, is a notable illustration of a 


great manufacture based entirely upon the saving of a pro- 


| duct that until lately was a waste result with the soap-boiler. 
| Even more important in magnitude, we may estimate the in- 
| dustries connected with the manufacture of the aniline 
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colors and artificial alizarine from the refuse coal-tar that 
was formerly the curse and nuisance of gas-works, The 
waste blood of the abattoirs is sought after by the sugar- 
refiner and the manufacturer of albumen. Old boots and 
shoes and leather waste are turned to good account by the 
chemical manufacturer in producing the cyanides, ferro and 
ferric cyanides, so indispensable to color-printing and pho- 
tography. Sawdust, mixed with blood or other agglutina- 
tive substance, and compressed by powerful pressure, is 
moulded and turned into door-knobs, buttons, and a thou- 
sand decorative and useful articles; or, as is the case, too, 
with the spent tan of the tanneries, and the spent bark of the 
dye-works, it is utilized for fuel. Oyster-shells, of which 
our barbarous ancestors made the shell-mounds that delight 
the soul of the archzologist, are burnt to lime. The waste 
of the linseed-oi! manufacture is eagerly sought for as food 
for cattle. The waste ashes of wood fires are bleached for 
potash. 

River mud is mingled with chalk, burnt and ground to 
make the famous Portland cement, and the ruthless hand of 
utilitarianism has not even spared the brickbat, that from 
time immemorial has served only to crack the heads of 
opposing factions, but grinds it up to make cement with 
lime. The finest glue size is made of the waste of parch- 
ment skins. The waste gases of the blast-furnaces are now 
employed to heat the blast, to generate the steam that drives 
the engine that makes the blast, to hoist ores, drive machin- 
ery, etc., and even the slag that had for years served to 
decorate the hillsides, is cast into building paving blocks, 
granulated for building-sand, or ground for cement, mixed 
with appropriate chemicals, and made into the common 
grades of glass, or blown by a steam jet into the finest fila- 
ments to form the curious mineral wool used largely as a 
heat-insulating protector upon steam-pipes, boilers, roofs, etc. 
So, too, the enormous hills of anthracite coal-dust that have 
for years borne silent testimony to the crudity of our methods 
of coal mining, bid fair to disappear in time beneath the 
boilers supplied with ingenious dust-burning devices, or in 
lumps of artificial fuel. Even the anthracite itself but a few 
years ago was a black stone, unappreciated and useless. 
The waste heap of the lime-kiln is made to generate steam 
and warm immense public buildings, and the “ exhaust” of 
a steam-engine must do duty in heating the feed-water. 

Instances like the above could be multiplied almost indefi- 
nitely to demonstrate how invention has enabled us, with the 
most beneficial results, to reap advantages where none were 
supposed to exist, or where, if they were suspected, they 
were undervalued or unavailable, or simply neglected. And 
now, having endeavored to illustrate what modern invention 
has done and is doing in the direction of utilizing the waste 
products of Nature, or those of the industrial arts, we shall 
be prepared to consider the question whether there are not 
waste forces of Nature that can and should be turned to 
useful account, and whether we are not guilty of the crime 
of neglecting to avail ourselves of exhaustless and incalcu- 
lable stores of power that could be made to do our bidding ? 


Imitation Pearls.—There is no precious stone that is 
imitated so well as the pearl—in fact the artificial pearl is 
superior to the genuine in regard to the durability of its 





lustre and capacity to resist deleterious influences. Thus, 
for instance, the genuine pearl, being nothing but a carbon 
ate of lime, becomes ruined when put into boiling water, 
and will entirely dissolve in strong vinegar, while the imita- 
tion is not affected. The only point of inferiority is that the 
imitation pearl, being made of hollow glass beads, is more 
fragile than the real pearl, and is easily broken. Various 
substances are used to coat the inside of the glass, but the 
best material is derived from the scales of a little fish called 
the Bleak—Leuciscus Arburnus. ‘lhe scales are dried, re- 
duced to powder, thoroughly washed, and rubbed succes- 
sively several times. The different portions of water used 
in these washings are allowed to settle. The water being 
carefully drawn off by a syphon, a lustrous matter of the 
consistency of oil remains at the bottom. This substance is 
called by the French “Essence d’Orient,’’ or essence of 
pearl. To preserve it and prevent it from becoming putrid 
it is mixed with ammonia. The further process of pearl- 
making consists in blowing this essence of pearl, combined 
with melted gelatin, into hollow beads made of a peculiar 
kind of fine glass of a bluish tint. These having received 
an even and perfect incrustation on their inner surfaces, are 
then filled with a mucilage of fine gum arabic. For one 
ounce of the lustrous material no less than a thousand fish 
are required. Fortunately this kind of fish is very abundant 
This process was invented two hundred and twenty years 
ago, by Moise Jaquin, a bead manufacturer in Paris. 


Colored Glass Pictures.—The ancients had a must sin- 
gular art of forming pictures with colored glass. It con- 
sisted in laying together fibres of glass of various colors 
fitted to each other with the utmost exactness, so that a sec- 
tion across the fibres represented the objects to be painted ; 
and then cementing them by fusion into a homogeneous 
solid mass. In the specimens of this art which were dis- 
covered about the middle of the last century, the painting 
has on both sides a granular appearance, and seems to have 
been formed in the manner of mosaic work, but the pieces 
are so accurately united that not even by means of a power- 
ful magnifying glass could the junctures be discovered. One 
plate described by Winkleman exhibits a duck of various 
colors, the outlines of which are well decided and sharp, the 
colors pure and vivid; and a brilliant effect has been ob- 
tained by the artist’s having employed in some parts an 
opaque, in others a transparent glass. The picture appears 
to be continued throughout the whole thickness of the speci- 
men, as the reverse corresponds in the minutest points to the 
face ; so that were the glass to be cut transversely, the same 
picture of the duck would be found exhibited on every sec- 
tion. It is conjectured that this curious process was the first 
attempt of the ancients to preserve the colors, by fusing them 
into the internal parts of the glass, which was, however, but 
partially done, as the surfaces have not been preserved from 
the action of the atmosphere. 


An Austrian who has adapted slag to the making of 
glass, claims for such glass greater homogeneity, and for the 
process greater economy; also the dispensing of any extra- 
neous coloring for the glass, as the slag, according as it is 
selected, can supply any desired hue, 
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A Fargone Conclusion.—We are hearing occasion- 
ally of the calliope, and, if we listen, perhaps we may really 
hear it; for it is an instrument that, in its efforts to produce 
melodious sounds, depends upon distance, the farther the 
better, for its melodious results. As it is played upon our 
railroads and steamboats, the steam-whistle supplying the 
motive, its harsh discordancy compels musical people to stop 
their ears, and however it may be regarded as an invention 
of science, it is not counted much as a musical success. 
When it was first introduced, it served as an addition to the 
confusion of a political convention some miles from a quiet 
down east city, whose mayor was gifted with a keen musical 
ear, and who had never heard the instrument. Somewheres 
near midnight, after the convention, the ears of night were 
shocked with the notes of * Marching Along,” “* Wood Up,” 
and other popular tunes, shrieked out with all the energy of 
steam. Four miles away, the mayor aforesaid, lay slumber- 
ing, when the sound, mellowed by the distance, smote his 
ear, and set his teeth on edge. It seemed to proceed from a 
vacant lot right opposite his house, and starting up, “ ac- 
coutred as he was,” he threw upthe sash. “ Hallo!” yelled 
he, “stop that.” The sound kept right on, without minding 
him. “ Hallo! hi, there!” he cried again, “stop that in- 
fernal noise!” Still the sound kept on, and his indignation 
knew no bounds. “ Why don’t you stop !” he cried again, 
and heard the windows open all around him. “Stop, I 
say,” he bawled, “or I’ll have the police after you.” There 
was a faint laugh heard, and he thought the invisible sere- 
naders were mocking him. At that moment a patrolman 
turned the corner. ‘“ Arrest those fellows,” he said to the 
guardian, in great heat, “and lock them up.” The patrol- 
man listened. ‘ That,” said he, calmly, “is the ‘calliope on 
the Northern Railroad, four miles away, sir.” There was 
a general laugh from the neighboring windows, and the 
mayor slunk away to bed, deprecating the instrument and 
his own stupidity. 


Professional Propriety.— In a Massachusetts town there 
was a favorite physician, whom we will cail Dr. Jones, 
because that was his name, who was a humorist of the 
first quality among his many excellent qualifications. One 
day he received a summons to attend upon a family whose 
health he had especially in charge, and he hastened to 
answer the call. By what Sir Joseph calls a “ coingular sin- 
cidence,” as he mounted the steps to ring the bell of the 
mansion he was to visit, Mr. Smith, the principal undertaker 
of the place, who had some business with the occupant, came 
along and also passed up the steps. Dr. Jones waited for 
him before he rang, and after saluting him cordially, said, in 
a very serious tone, “ Smith, don’t you think that, as a mat- 
ter of professional propriety, I had better go in first ?” 
“You are right, doctor,” replied Smith; “I never vary from 
this practice, and never lose by following you.” They 
smiled grimly at each other, and the doctor had the prece- 
dence. . 





Keeping Cool.—A correspondent at Boston recalls the 
following incident in connection with the recent gathering 
of stove manufacturers in that city: 

“Many years ago there was a great rivalry among the 
stove and furnace manufacturers, and a continual contest 
waged, by runners, and through the papers, in support of the 
claims of each, the public listening and reading with delighted 
appreciation, and not caring a continental for either. There 
were two Boston houses that were especially bitter against 
each other, and employed some of the sharpest wit available 
to support their respective, pretensions ; at last becoming per- 
sonal in their remarks, almost indulging in coffee-and-pistol 
talk. The controversy lasted away into the summer, when 
one, getting on a heavy and hot pressure of anger, as if the 
season had something to do with it, emitted more than a 
furnace blast of vituperation, in the course of which the an- 
tagonistic party was handled without gloves, and their fur- 
nace proved a positive failure. The town was on the gui- 
vive for the reply or counter-blast. It came; and all were 
convulsed to read, that as the weather had grown too warm 
for such controversy the other party stood in danger from 
such practice as they were indulging in; therefore they were 
advised to try to keep cool, and in order to do this it was 
recommended that they should build a fire in one of their 
boasted furnaces and sit upon it, as being equivalent to a 
patent ice-chest. There was no reply to this.’’ 

From the same: “ An excess of honesty is sometimes the 
cause of much inconvenience, although it is of such rare oc- 
currence that, like a white blackbird, it is rarely seen. A 
case, however, hereabouts recently startled a small circle 
which knew of the incident, and gave infinite trouble to the 
afflicted party. Mr. Muddle, a citizen remarkable for his 
honesty in dealing with his fellow-men, and who has proved, 
through a reasonably long life, that honesty is its own reward, 
as nothing else has come of it, was going a few miles out of 
town in a horse-car, and had one dollar in his pocket with 
which to pay his fares and have enough over for supplies. 
He found a friend on the car, who was going part way with 
him, and purchasing a quarter’s worth of tickets, his com- 
panion doing the same, they talked on various subjects until 
the latter got out. Mr. Muddle had deposited his three 
quarters safely in his side pocket, and on arriving at his des- 
tination, near a small bundle he had laid on the seat, he saw 
a silver quarter. It lay exactly between the seat of his com- 
panion and himself, and he knew at once that it had dropped 
from his friend’s pocket. His business call was short, and 
he was enabled to return by the next car. The thought of 
the quarter of a dollar was busy in his mind, and he 
stopped over at the town where his friend worked to return 
it. Walking to his place of business, he found he was 
engaged at another part of the town. He went thither, and 
after considerable trouble found him, asking him if he had 
missed his money, saying he had found it, and presented the 
Jewish half-shekel of silver. The man took it, and thanked 
the finder as he put it in his pocket; and Mr. Muddle, 
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greatly relieved, returned home, at the expense of another 
ticket. Soon after, having occasion to spend some money, 
he felt for his three quarters and found but two. ‘ Bless 
me!’ said he, ‘where’s that other quarter?’ After feeling 
a while for it, it occurred to him that the quarter he had 
found must have been his. But he was ashamed to say any- 
thing about it, and the man didn’t, and so he was all that 
out by being too honest.” 


Uncle Reuben’s Grist Mill.—It is better to spend 
money in repairs than to lose money by neglect and ruin. 
The stingy economy seen in many a “run-down ” farm, and 
that prompted the old miser to feed his hog on meadow hay 
till the poor beast starved to death, finds another illustration 
in Uncle Reuben, who had an old dilapidated gristmill, in 
which was one run of corn-stones. The wheel was shaky, 
the spout leaked, the gear was worn out, and the stones dull. 
A boy, whom we will call Sam, carried a bushel of corn to 
this mill on a very cold day. Uncle Reuben found it in the 
hopper, hoisted the gate, and after some trembling, groaning, 
and creaking, the stone began to turn slowly round, and soon 
a little stream of meal was seen running into the box, 
Sam threshed his hands and stamped his feet for a while, as 
he watched the formation of the little pyramid of meal form- 
ing like an ant-hill, grain by grain, in the trough, and the 
corresponding dent in the centre of the hopper, and looking 
up at Uncle Reuben, said, “ I can eat meal faster than your 
mill will grind it.” Said Uncle Reuben, “How long think 


you can do so, Sam?” Sam eyed the stream, about as large 
as a knitting-needle, a while longer and replied, “Till I 


starved to death.” 


The following address, delivered from the altar the other 
day by a French curé, after he had married two of*his pa- 
rishioners, is as choice a specimen of clerical fun as we have 
seen of late. Quoth the reverend gentleman: “It is from 
the bottom of my heart, Joseph, that I congratulate you upon 
the great step you are taking. It was, indeed, sad to see you 
wasting your youth in a life of disgusting drunkenness. 
However, all is well that ends well, and it pleases me to 
think that you have said good-by forever to the wine-shop. 
As to you, my poor Catherine, thank heaven heartily that you 
have been able, ugly as you are, to find a husband; never 
forget that you ought, by an unchangeable sweetness and 
devotion without bounds, to try and obtain pardon for your 
physical imperfection, for, I repeat, you are a real blunder 
of nature. And so, my dear children, I join you in matri- 
mony.” If this was not civil, it had at least the merit of 
sincerity. Whether either bride or bridegroom had occasion 
to exclaim on leaving the church, *‘ Save, O save me from a 
candid friend !’”’ or anything to that effect, is another matter. 


An erring husband, who had exhausted all explanations 
for late hours, and had no apology ready, recently slipped 
into the house about one o’clock very softly, denuded himself 
gently, and began rocking the cradle by the bedside, as if 
he had been awakened out of a sound sleep by infantile cries. 
He had rocked away for five minutes, when Mary Jane, who 
had silently observed the whole manceuvre, said, “‘ Come to 
bed, you fool; the baby ain’t there.” 





Observing little girl: ‘“‘ Hug me hard, mamma, jis’ like 
papa does my new nurse.” Tableaux—blue fire—curtain. 


“ Hanging’s too good for you!” as the art critic said to 
the poor picture. 


The time Filkins felt about the most embarrassed, and 
looked as though he had just swallowed a bad oyster, was 
when he found himself with the lovely Emma in a strange 
ice cream saloon, the frigid luxury about half consumed, 
and discovered that he hadn’t a cent in his pocket to remu- 
nerate therefor. He seized the horns of the dilemma, pro- 
posed to Emma, exposed the situation, and Emma footed the 
bill. 


Remarked the railroad: “ No one has so many strong 
ties to bind him to the earth as I.” 


Telegraph Blunders.—The telegraph makes some amus- 
ing blunders—amusing at least to those not otherwise inter- 
ested in the message, but provoking enough to the persons 
who send them. Hon. W. Parsons, the lecturer, was tele- 
graphed from a suburban town to learn the subject of the 
lecture he was about to deliver there. His answer was, 
“Michael Angelo.” Fancy his surprise, when arriving in 
town he saw posted all over the walls that he was to lecture 
on ‘Maniac Angels.’”’ Another lecturer telegraphed his 
subject as ‘‘ A Taste of Naples and Rome.” The telegraph 
made it read, “ A Taste of Apples and Rum!’ 


Eyes and No Eyes.—One of the most interesting stories 
in the “Arabian Nights” describes two brothers, one of 
whom noticed everything he saw, and had a wonderful suc- 
cess in life, while the other failed, because he used his eyes 
to no good purpose. One who learns to use his eyes has a 
great advantage over others. A little boy of five years had a 
habit of noticing everything in his walks and rides, and ask- 
ing questions about new things till he understood them. 
One day, in the country, he rode with his father and two 
older cousins to a trout brook. The distance was three 
miles over a new road, and he was full of talk about every- 
thing he saw. 

After fishing for some time, they found that the brook 
flowed into a meadow where the water stood in holes, and 
the father told the boy to remain by the wagon till the ‘party 
returned. Some bees were flying about, and the boy made 
some objection to stopping. The father, to quiet him, said 
playfully, “ You may walk about, or walk home if you like.” 
When the party returned, the boy was missing. They 
searched anxiously, and called, but no trace could be found. 
Driving to the boarding-house in great alarm, they found, by 
inquiring along the way, that he had walked home. On 
reaching the house, he was there enjoying himself; and when 
the father asked, “‘ What made you go home?” he replied, 
innocently, “ I was afraid of the stingers, and you told me I 
might gohome.” “ But were you not afraid of being lost?” 
“ Not a bit; I noticed that we turned but one corner, and 
when I got round that I was sure I was right.” It was a 
great feat for a boy of five years to find his way three miles 
over a road he had gone over but once; but his habit of see- 
ing everything and remembering made it easy for him. 





